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PERSONS OF. THE PLAY 


MADAME DE STAEL, Ambassadress 
BENJAMIN CONSTANT 
NAPOLEON 

Count de Narbonne, a Royalist 
Madame Récamier 

Madamoiselle de Guizot, a Royalist 
The Duke du Chayala, a Royalist 
Countess de Genee, a Royalist 
Bonstettin, a Philosopher 
Robespierre 

Lucien, Brother of Napoleon 
Gendarme 

Duke of Wellington 

Empress Josephine 

Page 

Madame Tallien 

A Priest 

A Prioress 

Abbe Montmorin 


PROLOGUE 


The Chateau de Necker—The Home of Madame de Stael 
Time: The present 
Prace: Coppet, Switzerland (The Alps) 


SCENES 


ACT I 
The Salon of Madame de Staél 
Time: The Revolution (Reign of Terror), 1793 
PLACE: Paris 


ACT If 


The Tribunal before Robespierre 
TiME: Same as Act 1 
PLAcE: Paris 


ACT III 


Scene 1—The Throne-room at the Palace of Fontainebleau 
Time: The Empire of Napoleon I 

Pace: Paris 

Scene 2—Same as Prologue. 

TimE: The Empire of Napoleon I 

Pace: Coppet, Switzerland 


ACT.LY. 


The Salon of Madame de Staél 
TimME: The Restoration 
PLAcE: Paris 


PROLOGUE 


SCENE: The Chateau de Necker—The Home of Madame 
de Staél. 
Time: The Present 

The curtain rises on an empty stage, disclosing an outdoor 
scene of picturesque beauty. At the left are the shores of 
Lake Leman, over whose waters, the sun is shedding a 
' brilliant lustre. In the distance, towards the centre, is the 
Chateau de Necker. Colonades of oaks and sycamores 
extend from the Chateau to the lake. The mansion is 
spacious, and is flanked on two sides by towers, forming a 
square court in front, which is enclosed by a grilled fence 
with massive iron gates. Flower-beds adorn the centre of 
the court, while “tangled vines climb its angles to the roof,” 
presenting a romantic picture of ivied towers and facades. 

To the right is the family cemetery, shut in by high 
walls and a dense copse of trees. In the centre stands a 
small chapel. The song of,nightingales is heard in its deep 
shades, making, by contrast, a still more mournful enclosure 
for the illustrious dead. 

In the distance, on the one side, (Right) are the vine-clad 
Juras; on the other (Left) the snow-covered Alps, forming 
with the Lake, a fitting frame for the picture within. 

In the foreground, extends a combined English garden 
and park, with sward, clumps of flowering shrubs and 
stately trees. A crystal brook flows down from the Juras; 
a fountain in the centre, gravelled walks and stone seats, 
winding among the trees, complete the picturesque scene.* 

*The description of this scene is based on that given by Abel 


Stevens, who wrote his Madame de Sitael ‘‘amid scenes sacred to 
her memory.’? 
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The splashing of water 1s heard, apparently made by oars. 
In a moment a guide appears, followed by ten American 
tourists,—all are dressed in mountaineer’s costumes. The 
tourists carry guide-books. The guide advances and takes 
@ position near centre. The travellers stand a few feet to 
the left in an attitude of deep wmterest. 


Guide: 
(Addressing American tourists) 


In the distance is the Chateau de Necker, famous as the 
home of Madame de Staél,—the greatest woman in literary 
history, and the most illustrious woman of all time. 

The mansion remains the same as when inhabited by its 
illustrious chatelaine;—her bed-room with its tapestried 
hangings; the rare paintings on the walls; the library with 
its crowded book-cases; her writing-desk, where she wrote 
those masterpieces of literature which have given her im- 
mortal fame,—Corinne, D’Allemagne, The Considerations 
of the Revolution, and in which she blazoned the torch of 
Liberty through the “darkest hours of Europe’s blackest 
night,” when all nations bent the knee to Napoleon. 

Because she opposed his policy and fought for Republi- 
canism, Napoleon exiled her; and for ten years, there waged 
an immortal combat between the greatest soldier and the 
greatest woman that have ever lived, with the whole of 
Europe as the theatre for the Contest. What the result of 
that battle was, all the world knows,—St. Helena for Na- 
poleon and liberty for France. The anguish of Madame 
de Staél’s sufferings in exile offers the most sublime spec- 
tacle in history of unyielding persistence in combating the 
greatest despotism the world has ever experienced; and in 
that struggle, the woman conquered, and by a ipower 
greater that that of her adversary. It was the triumph of 
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mind over matter; of FREEDOM over force; of liberty over 
oppression. Napoleon dazzled the world by the magnifi- 
cence of military glory; Madame de Staél, by the tran- 
scendence of a genius that kept alive the enthusiasm for 
freedom, and laid the foundation for the present Republic 
of France. Her name will be forever linked with the de- 
fenders of liberty. 

To the left of the Chateau lies the cemetery, where 
sleeps the illustrious author with her family,—her three 
children whom she loved with passionate devotion, her 
husband, and her parents, whom she idolized. The 
chapel was erected by her in memory of her father, Minister 
of Finance of France, who was the object of the strongest 
emotion that ever swayed her heart,—an idolatry that lasted 
through life and cast her prostrate at his tomb until she 
herself was laid there by his side. 

This charming locality, hallowed by social literary memo- 
ries, was the intellectual centre of Europe during the most 
eventful period of modern history; the most noted people 
of the time gathered here: Benjamin Constant, Montmo- 
rency, Schlegel, Humboldt, Byron, Chateaubriand, Madame 
Récamier Madame Kriidener, Bonstetten, Sismondi, are but 
a few of the great names that shed their lustre over this 
brilliant period. 

It was here that during the Reign of Terror, while blood 
flowed in torrents in Paris, Madame de Staél dared to con- 
ceal numerous refugees, who but for her would have per- 
ished by the Guillotine. Talleyrand, Narbonne, Abbe Mont- 
morin, Duc du Chayala, Jacourt, are a few of the celebrities 
whom she risked her life to save. Remaining in Paris 
until she herself was in danger, saving first one and another 
by secreting them in her home, she was finally obliged to 
flee, and narrowly escaped being murdered on the very 
steps where perished the day following, “with unspeakable 
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atrocities,” the beautiful Princess Lamballe, — the first 
woman victim of the Reign of Terror. 

Coming from such scenes of horror to the enchanting 
shores of this beautiful lake, the air perfumed with roses, 
the sun shining with dazzling splendor upon its waters, the 
refugees felt that Heaven had indeed heard their prayer, 
and had sent them an angel of deliverance in this generous 
and noble being. 

A caretaker approaches the gates from the 
Chateau, and unlocking them, opens them to 
admit the tourists. 

We will now enter the Chateau and examine the memen- 
toes and the manuscripts that record the story of this 
wonderful life. 

The guide followed by the tourists enters the 
Chateau. The caretaker closes the gates. 
CURTAIN 
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ACT I 
THE SALON OF THE REVOLUTION 


The Salon is a long, narrow room with three exits, lead- 
ing into ante-rooms, the interiors of which are partly con- 
cealed by tapestried hangings. Paintings adorn the walls. 
The furniture is in gold and rose satin. Chairs are placed 
against the walls with large open space in center. 

The elegance of the Salon is in keeping with the residence 
of the Ambassadress, Madame Baroness de Staél. 

On the rise of the curtain (empty stage) can- 
onade is heard in the distance. The forty- 
eight tocsins of Paris are ringing. They con- 
tinue their alarms from steeple to steeple. 
without a moment's ‘intermission. The 
Countess de Genee and Monsieur Bonstettin 
enter R. They are in magnificent evening 
attire, befitting their station and the period in 
which they live. Bonstettin is forty-eight years 
old but appears “eternally young.” Countess 
de Genee is forty-five years of age. She is 
coquettish in manner; her coiffure ts elaborate, 
and her cheeks and lips are highly rouged. A 
lull in the confusion without enables her to 
make herself heard. 
CouNnTESS DE GENEE [putting her hand to her ears]: Paris 
has gone mad! 
BonsTETTIN: She has a frightful fit of the rabies. 
Countess DE GENEE: This is what happens when the 
people get their rights. 
BonstettiIn: We have now ten thousand despots when 
before we had but one. 
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Countess DE GENEE: You flatter the King. Louis XVI 
was no despot. He was too stupid to deserve that title. 
His head was soft to senility. [With an affectation of 
wit] I have heard it said on good authority, that when 
he lost it, no one heard it drop. 

BoNSsTETTIN: Your allusion is painful. 

CouNTESS DE GENEE: With the streets of Paris running 
blood, one might be pardoned a bit of pleasantry. If 
all is horror without, all the more reason for gayety 
within, 

BonsteTTIn: With all his faults I loved the King. 

CouNnTESsS DE GENEE [looking about cautiously]: Whisper 
it . . . the walls have ears. 

BoNsTETTIN: Fortunately, we are safe. We have our 
hostess to thank for our security. 

CounTEss DE GENEE: And her doting father for the Revo- 
lution. 

BonsteTT1IN: Monsieur Necker was not the cause of the 
Revolution. 

CouNTESS DE GENEE: If he had not published the “Account 
to the King,” there would have been no Revolution and 
no “Reign of Terror.” 

BonsTETTIN: But M. Necker knew that what the people 
were going to find out had best be told in advance, and 
that with his version. 

CouNTESS DE GENEE: I subscribe to that. To anticipate 
disclosure by an affectation of candor gives the sinner 
credit for naiveté,—such excellent bon hommie. I always 


tell of my amours . . . when I know they are 
going to be found out. 
BonstetTIN: Sensible woman. . . . [Examining his 


watch| Madame de Staél is late. 
CouNTESS DE GENEE: So much the better. It gives us an 
opportunity to talk. 
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Bonstettin [gallantly bowing and waving his hand toward 
his companion]: I waive my claim in favor of Madame. 

CounTEss DE GENEE [tapping Bonstettin on the shoulder 
with her fan]: Such a gallant youth as you are! 

BonstTettin [sighing]: Ah, youth! . . . would that 
I deserved the name. Itis . . . how many years 
since we first met? 

CouNTESS DE GENEE [coquettishly]: My face will tell you. 

BonsteTtin: It defies disclosure. 

CountTEss DE GENEE [looking at the glass opposite, and 
coquetting with her fan]: You flatter me, Bonnie. 

Bonstett1n: Not at all. Let me see,—you are— 

CounTEss DE GENEE [placing her fan over us lips}: Don’t 
say it. There is but little difference in our ages. 

BonstettTin: It is in your favor. 

CounTEsS DE GENEE: It’s refreshing to be able to tell one’s 
real age,—when the other person knows it. 

BonsteTtIn: I was forty-eight in September. And you are 


CouNTEss DE GENEE: But a few years your junior. 
BonsTETTIN: Time has treated you kindly. 
Countess DE GENEE: It takes sunshine to disclose its 


ravages. 
Bonstettin [gallantly]: You need not fear. It would 
but heighten your beauty . . . add the blueness 


of the sky to your eye and roses to your cheek. 

Countess DE GENEE [coquettishly]: Do you remember the 
first time we met? 

Bonstettin: How can I ever forget it? 

CouNTESS DE GENEE: I was 

BonstetTin: A budding rose. 

CounTESSs DE GENEE: And now? 

BonsteTTIN: The rosebud has unfolded its petals to the 


sun. 
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CounTEss DE GENEE [sentimentally]: How sad that one 
cannot always remain young! 

Bonstettin: Nature now and then forgets her creatures, 
and they live in an eternal youth. 

CouNTESS DE GENEE [suddenly looking up as if fully realie- 
ing for the first time the youthfulness for which Bon- 
Stettin was noted]: Nature has forgotten you, Bonnie. 
You must let me into the secret. 

BonstTeTTIn [counting with his fingers}: To keep young 
one must exercise, study, and love. 

CounTEss DE GENEE: I would arrive at the goal by a 
shorter route. 

BonsteTTin [inguiringly]: A woman of your charms 
would not eliminate love? 

CouNTESS DE GENEE: Only study and exercise. I never 
study. It causes wrinkles; and exercise . . . I 
leave that to my maid. 

BonsteTTIN: Like Madame de Staél you have achieved 
literary fame solely by means of your genius. 

CouNTESs DE GENEE [sarcastically]: You are an admirer 
of Madame de Staél? 

BonsTETTIN: Your presence here shows you to be of like 
mind, 

CounTEss DE GENEE [showing considerable annoyance]: 
Do you think I come here to worship at the feet of a tur- 
baned woman, heralded as the supreme authority of 
French letters, and attended by a cortége of intellectual 
idolators? Bah! 

BONSTETTIN: Our rose has thorns. 

CouNTEss DE GENEE: And they will sting the hand that 
crushes it. 

BonsTETTIN: Can it be that so good, so noble a woman as 
Madame de Staél has offended one of her own sex? 
What can she have done to invite your enmity? 
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CounTEss DE GENEE: It is not what she has done. It is 
what she is. 

BonsTETTIN: The greatest woman of all time. 

CouNTESS DE GENEE: What room is there in Paris for any 
one but the de Staél? She makes pigmies of us all. When 

she speaks, we must hold our tongues, like deaf mutes. 
Who is Madame de Staél that we must deny ourselves 
the special privileges of our sex? 

Bonstetrin: Madame de Staél is twenty women in one. 
She is philosopher, poet, logician, politician, wit, critic, 
musician, novelist, playwright, and withal, she promises 
to be the greatest woman of letters the world has ever 
known. 

Countess DE GENEE: With such a defender as Monsieur 
Bonstettin, Madame de Staél needs none of her own 
sex. In fact she has none, but receives from men the 
only admiration accorded her. 

Bonstettin: You forget that the most beautiful and 
courted woman of all Europe, — Madame Récamier, — 
adores her. The Countess of Albany is another devoted 
friend. Madame Rilliet-Huber, Madame Necker de Saus- 
ser, Vigée Le Brun,—the noted artist,— are all devotees 
of Madame de Staél. I could name a score of others, all 
eminent and worthy of her friendship. 

Countess DE GENEE: The animosity that I feel for her 
outweighs the united admiration of these sycophants, who 
see virtue where it does not exist. 

Bonstertin [severely]: You are making it difficult for 
me to remember that we have been friends. 

Countess DE GENEE: You would let this woman sever a 
friendship of a quarter of a century? A woman whose 
vanity is so great that the combined adulation of Tally- 
rand and Narbonne cannot surfeit——a woman who 
cannot hold her husband by her side stands in danger of 
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losing her lover; and I hardly think the Count de Nar- 
bonne will dally long with a mistress who is as free as 
Madame de Staeél with her favors. 


Bonstettin: Madame, you will excuse me if I take my 
leave. I seem unable to defend a virtuous woman from 
the slanders of one whom she condescends to favor with 
her friendship. [Bowing] Madame, I have the honor to 
bid you adieu. 

The loud ringing of the tocsins is again 
heard. A young man and woman enter R. 
They are the Duke du Chayala and Made- 
movselle Guizot. He is apparently about 
twenty-three years of age; she about eighteen 
and very beautiful. The Duke is tall and 
distinguished looking. Both are attired in 
wedding garments. An evening cape partially 
conceals the girl’s gown. She throws it aside 
and reveals her bridal attire. Bonstein bows 
as she enters. 


MADEMOISELLE Guizor [advancing quickly to center]: O 
Monsieur! O Madame! we are in great distress. We 
had hoped to find Madame de Staél, but she is not yet 
arrived, There are many guests awaiting her. Surely 
she will soon arrive. 


Countess DE GEeNnEE: It is Madame de Staél’s superior 
privilege to keep her guests waiting. We common mor- 
tals must bow to the conventions. 


MADEMOISELLE Guizot [greatly perturbed]: If she would 
only return. 

BonsTettTin [advancing to center]: Pardon me, Made- 
moiselle; but your distress is great. Command me, if 
I can be of service. 
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MapeMoisette Guizot: Pardon our intrusion. I am 
Mademoiselle Guizot. Permit me to present the Duke 
du Chayala. 

They exchange greetings. 

Countess DE GENEE: Ah, wedding bells! What a delight- 
ful change from these everlasting tocsins. 

MAaApEMOISsELLE Guizot: We were to have been married 
only an hour ago, when we learned that Achille was 
being sought on the charge of having defended the King 
during an attack upon the palace. Knowing that we 
should be safe at the embassy, we fled here. Madame 
de Staél is very influential. She has saved many lives, 
and if I could but plead with her to save Achille, she 
would heed my prayers. Can you not tell me where 
she is? 

Countess DE GENEE [twirling her fan slowly]: At the 
Constitutional, when Monsieur Narbonne was missing, 
the ushers were notified to seek him at Madame de Staél’s. 
Now that she is missing, if we could but direct our foot- 
steps to Narbonne’s hiding place, we should undoubtedly 
find the lady you are seeking. 

Mapemo1sette Gutzot [innocently]: Where does Mon- 
sieur Narbonne live? Can you not direct me to him? 
Countess pe GENEE: As you know, Monsieur Narbonne 
is the natural grandson of Louis XV, his daughter, 
Madame Adelaide, having fallen in love with the husband 

of her lady in waiting. 
Bonstettin stands with arms folded evidently 
greatly annoyed. 

MapeMoIsELLe Guizor [importunately]: But can we find 
him? 

Countess DE GENEE [slowly and evidently enjoying the 
discomfiture of her listeners]: I hardly think he will be 
long in hiding. A million francs are upon his head. He 
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will undoubtedly soon have to part with so expensive 
a luxury. 

DuKE pu Cuayata [advancing]: You mean that Monsieur 
Narbonne will be assassinated ? 

CounTEss DE GENEE: Madame Guillotine is securing a 
rich harvest. 

Bonstettin [addressing Mademoiselle Guizot]: We are 
wasting valuable time. Give me your name and address, 
and I will see that your message is delivered to Madame 
de Stael. 

MADEMOISELLE GuizoT: I am a stranger to Madame de 
Staél; I fear my name will mean nothing to her. 

Mademoiselle Guizot takes a card from her 
bag and hands it to Bonstettin. 

BonstETTIN: Madame de Staél may have arrived. I will 
see. In the meantime, you will wait here. 

Bonstettin exits R. 

CouNTESS DE GENEE: Two young lovers need no other 

companionship. [Looking in the mirror and toying with 


her coiffure): Oh, Father Time is cruel! It seems only. 


yesterday that the Count de Genee paid me court. [Tap- 
ping Mademoiselle Guizott with her fan] I too was beau- 
tiful in those days,—if my mirror played me not false. 
MADEMOISELLE Guizot [courtesying]: I can well believe 
in your mirror. It has still charms to disclose. 
CoUNTESS DE GENEE: You flatter me, my child. Still a 
pretty lie is pleasant to ears unaccustomed to the truth. 
There will be time enough for the truth when we come 
to die. It is not for the living. 
MADEMOISELLE Guizot: My father taught me never to 
fear the truth,—that only falsehood should be shunned 
CoUNTESS DE GENEE: Your father must have died young, 
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MADEMOISELLE Guizor [innocently]: Yes, Madame. I 
was but a little child when he died, but his memory will 
live with me always. [Turning away as to hide her grief.) 

CouNTEss DE GENEE: You have no mother? 

MADEMOISELLE GuizoT: No, Madame. She followed my 
father to an early grave. I am alone in the world,—all 
alone except for Achille. [Turning to Achille] I should 
not say except,—for Achille is all the world to me. 

Duxe pu Cuayata [placing his arm about her]: No one 
else exists for me. 

CounTEss DE GENEE: I see I should be on my way. The 
world does not change very much after all, in spite of 
the philosophers, who would have us believe that it 
does. [Tapping the Duke on his shoulder with her fan] 
how much like the Count! How very much like the 
Count de Genee! 

Bonstettin enters R. 

BONSTETTIN [breathless]: I have arranged for your escape. 
My valet will provide you with a suit of clothes, and I 
will procure a passport in his name. Armed with this 
bit of cardboard, and attired in the garb of a servant, you 
can effect your escape to England. 

MADAMOISELLE Guizot: Ah, dear Sir! your kindness 
knows no bounds. You have won our eternal gratitude. 

BonsteTT1N: I will go at once and attend to the passport. 
My valet will lend you his garments, and will conduct 
you to the servants’ quarters. 

Mademoiselle Guizot and the Duke murmur 
their gratitude. Bonstettin exits R, 

MADEMOISELLE GuizotT: With such noble beings to assist 
us, our safety will be assured. 

Duxe pu CuayaLtA: Ah, my beloved! Soon these dark 
days will have passed. You will join me in England, 
and there we shall live happy in each other’s love. 
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Voices [without]: Liberty! Equality! Fraternity! 
Mademoiselle Guizot draws near to the Duke, 
and he places his arms about her. 

MADEMOISELLE GuizoT: Achille! 

Duke pu CHAYALA: The mob dares not enter the Embassy! 
Do not let us mar our last moments with troubled fears 
for what may never befall us. 

MADEMOISELLE GuizoT: Ah, Achille! I am filled with 
dark forebodings. 

DuKE pu CuHayata [clasping her in his arms|: But a lit- 
tle while and the danger will be over. [Kisses her 
fondly]! Now I feel strong and courageous. All the cruel 
forebodings that seized me during our flight have van- 
ished. Kiss me,—again. Tell me that your only thought 
will be of me. I can endure the torture of our separation 
if you will but hold my image in your heart. Do not 
let another usurp my place. Only continue to love me, 
and I will be faithful till death. [Kisses her.] Ah! my 
beloved. How can I tear myself from you! Another 
hour and I shall be gone. Promise to love me until death 
parts us. 

MapEMoIsELLE Guizot: My Achille! I have no need to 
make this promise. You know my heart is wholly yours. 

Voices [without]: Liberty! Equality! Fraternity! 

DuxE Du CHayaLa: No not tremble, my beloved. 


Music is heard off stage. 


Duke pu CuHayata [embracing her]: Fear not! This 
place is a sanctuary while I remain, and when I leave, 
my disguise will be so perfect that you yourself will 
not know me. 

MADEMOISELLE Guizot: Ah, Achille! If harm should 
befall you, I should die of grief. 

Music continues. 
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Duxe pu CnHayaLta: Come! we will listen to the music, 
and it will distract our thoughts from ourselves. 


They proceed to exit L. Countess de Genee 
enters R. 

CounTEss DE GENEE: Ah! what do lovers find to talk 
about? It is so long since I was young, I have quite 
forgot. 

The two look back and smile. 
[to the Duke]: Do all your talking now, after your mar- 
riage, you will not have the chance. 

The two exit L. Napoleon enters R. 

Napoteon: Madame de Staél is not yet come? 

CouNTESS DE GENEE: Yes; but with such a cortége of 
admirers, she has ears only for their flattery; eyes only 
for their glances. 

Napoteon: I do not enjoy rivals. Will you express my 

_ regrets? 

Napoleon proceeds to R. 

CouNTESS DE GENEE: Can I not hold you until she releases 
herself from her satellites? 

NapoLeon: You are a literary woman, and I do not like 
literary women. 

CouNTESS DE GENEE: You admire Madame de Staél. 

NapoLteon: She is not a literary woman. Her mind ts 
masculine. 

CounTEss DE GENEE: You have the reuptation of caring 
nothing for women. 

Napoteon: I love my mother. 

CountEss DE GENEE: Ah, that is different. 

Napotron: All that France needs is good mothers. They 
would regenerate her. 

CounTEsS DE GENEE: You have not met Madame de Staél. 
Undoubtedly you will find in her an enchantress to whom 
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you will succumb. She wins all hearts. [Sarcastically] 
No one can resist the lure of her smile. 

NapotEon: All the women in the world could not make 
me lose a moment’s thought. 


Napoleon prepares to exit L. Bonstettin 


enters R. 


CounTESsS DE GENEE: Ah, Bonstettin! You have come in 
the nick of time. Our hero was about to escape. 


Bonstettin and Napoleon exchange greetings. 
Countess de Genee seats herself on a divan, 
Upper L, and picking up a lyre at hand, pro- 
ceeds to thrum it. 

BoNSTETTIN: Well, General, how do you like the Consti- 
tution? 

Napo.eon [hesitatingly]: Why, it is good in one sense, 
certainly,— [with an outburst of indignation] No! No! 
No! All that is connected with carnage is bad. Down 
with the Constitution. I do not like it. 

BonsTeTtTin: If the advocates of Liberty could have fore- 
seen these days, they would have been less zealous in 
their demands for Freedom. 

Napo.teon: The arrogance of the Parisian Mob has reached 
its zenith. True friends of Liberty have been submerged 
by demagogues, who are in reality a horde of savages, 
worse than the Neroes of old. I frankly declare that 
if I were to choose between the old Monarchy and the 
Jacobin misrule, I should infinitely prefer the former. 

BonsTETTIN: Our preference must wait on events. A 
reaction must soon set in. The acme of violence has 
been reached, and France will turn away in disgust from 
a state where all is chaos and ruin. 

NapoLeon [with his hand upon his sword]: It will take 
a strong arm to reinstate her. 
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Bonstett1n: War has become an art, and one no doubt 


that you have mastered. 


Napoteon: The art of war is in its infancy. The time 
has passed when enemies mutually approving the place 
of combat, advance hat in hand, and say, “Gentlemen, 
will you be good enough to fire?” No! [waving his 
sword] that time has gone by. We must now cut the 
enemy to pieces. “Experienced generals,” we are told, 
are commanding the armies opposed to us. So much the 
better. Their experience will not avail against me. Mark 
my words. [Boastfully] they will soon burn their books 
on tactics and will not know how to imitate my methods. 
Yes, Monsieur, the first onset of our army at Toulon 
gave birth to a new epoch in military affairs. We must 
continue this method. We must hurl our battalions on 
our foes like a thunderbolt and smite them, and they will 
fly before us like the shades of night before the uprising 
sun, 

Mademoiselle Guizot enters L and approaches 
Bonstettin. 

MADEMOISELLE GuizoT: Will you pardon me, Monsieur 
Bonstettin. Your valet wishes to consult you. [Cour- 
tesying to Napoleon] you will excuse Monsieur. [Ten- 
derly|: It is about Achille. 

Bonstettin bows and makes exit R. 

NAPOLEON: If you will remain as hostage, I shall be glad 
to be rid of him. [Tweaking her ear and holding it, he 
turns her about so as to face him.) A fair exchange 
is no robbery, although I am getting the best of the bar- 
gain. 

Countess de Genee thrums the lyre. 

Countess DE GENEE: Shall I disturb you? 


Napo.teon: Not at all. Music is the natural accompani- 
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ment of conversation. In fact, it is always the signal 
to begin it. 

MADEMOISELLE GuizotT: Not when Madame de Staél 
speaks. They say she enchains all by the grace of her 
talents. 

NApoLeon: So I have been told. 

MADEMOISELLE Gui1zoT: You have not met her? 

NAPOLEON: Not yet. 

MADEMOISELLE Gui1zoT: Nor have I. 


Countess de Genee pauses in her playing as 
tf not to lose the conversation. 
NapoLeon: I should hesitate to enter the lists with her. 
MADEMOISELLE Guizor [inclining her head archly]: They 
say she is always generous to those worsted in argument; 
—that her salon is like the Hall of Odin, where the slain 
warriors rose to their feet, ready to fight again. 
But here she comes. 


: . 


Madame de Staél enters R, dressed in a mag- 
nificent gown of blue and gold. A long court 
train and turban of blue and gold complete 
her toilette. She recognizes her quests with 
a slight inclination of her head, and advances 
to center, Mademoiselle Guizot makes a deep 
courtesy, and joins Countess de Genee; the 
two exit R. 

MADAME DE STAEL: Ah, our hero! 

NAPOLEON: Your fame has preceded you. It is a good 
courier. It proclaims you the greatest woman that France 
has ever known. 

MADAME DE Strait: I shall discharge my courier. To 
be overpraised is to court defeat. 

Napotron: Retain your courier. Genius has always suf- 
fered more from lack of praise than from its surfeit. 
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Strains of music are heard off stage. The 
Strains are lacking in melody. 
We are to be delighted with music. 
MADAME DE STAEL: It passes by that name. 
NAPOLEON: It does not please you. 
MADAME DE STAEL: I like only music that has rhythm and 
melody. 


_ Napoteon: I like it. It seems to convey a thought. 


MADAME DE STAEL: I prefer to have thoughts spoken. 
NapoLeon: The intellectual in music does not please you. 
MADAME DE STAEL: I am impatient with everything in 
music that fails to touch the heart. Conversation and 
literature express thought,—what is in the mind; but 
music is the language of the soul. All the other arts,— 
painting, sculpture,—belong to ideas, but music touches 
the innermost source of existence, and exalts the whole 
being, bringing us into tune with the infinite. I can find 
no words to express what I feel for music,—real music, 
for words limp after primary impressions like transla- 
tions in prose after the footprints of poets. [Emotion- 
ally}: Music! . . . it melts me to tears. 
The music changes to sweet melody; Madame 
de Staél listens rapturously. 

NAPOLEON: This music is to your liking. 

MapAMeE DE StaiL: How divine are those strains! They 
touch the heart. 

Napoteon: You are susceptible to suffering. 

Mapame bE StazL: I am keenly alive to the sorrows of 
others,—to their inevitable misfortunes; to the wounds 
of the heart; the pangs of remorse. I have commisera- 
tion for everything that is the source of tears,—tears 
you know the ancients preserved in a consecrated vase, 
so august in their eyes was human grief. 
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NAPOLEON : Then you will never be guilty of causing 

‘. «another to suffer. 

+ Mapame ve StTAéx: It is not enough never to have caused 
another pain. One should always strive to lead the suf- 
ferer to that philosophic height where the arrows that 
wound, cannot reach them. 

Napoteon: I regard tears as evidence of a disturbed phys- 
ical state. They have no effect on me. 

MADAME DE STAEL: Sensibility of the heart is a virtue 
in a world of sorrow and oppression. When mankind 
has been freed from despotism, when all have been given 
equal opportunity, then the virtues of pity and compas- 
sion will no longer exist, for they will no longer be needed. 

NapoLEon: To your salon is attributed the zeal that keeps 
alive the desire for a Republic in spite of the horrors of 
the Revolution. 

MADAME DE STAEL: Our friends meet here nightly. We 
should be glad to have you join us. 

Countess de Genee enters R, and advances 

to center. Madame de Staél notes her prese 

ence. 
Ah! here is one who will join her welcome. Countess 
de Genee, let me present General Bonaparte. Ah, you 
know each other, I see. The Countess is one of my 
dearest friends. What a desert would be our lives if it 
were not for our friends. Johnson . . . I love him 
for his good words . . . says that we must always 
keep our friendships in constant repair. Ours needs no 
cobbler, does it? 

CouNTESs DE GENEE: How your ears must have tingled 
in your absence. All the good things that Bonstettin and 
I had to say about you. 

Napoleon saunters to Mademoiselle Guizot and 
tweaks her ear. The two exit L. A page 
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enters and hands a note to Madame de. Stalk 
“Ob, a billet doux! en 

{MapAME DE StaEL: Read it! oe 

CouNnTESS DE GENEE: Are you not a little indiscreet? — 

MaAnDAME DE StaEL: I am with my friends. 

CouNTESs DE GENEE: It is our friends that tax our vigi- 
lance. Our enemies do not require it. 

MADAME DE STAEL: As a test of my friendship for you, 
I ask you to read the note. 

Countess DE GENEE [reading aloud]: “The beautiful 
Mademoiselle Guizot and her betrothed, the Dnke Achille 
du Chayala, seek your protection. I have taken the lib- 
etty of promising them that they shall remain at the 
Embassy until I can secure a passport to England, I 
know I shall have not promised in vain. Faithfully, Bon- 
stettin.” 

MapaM_E bE Staki: Is that all? 

CounTESS DE GENEE: Yes. You will protect them? 

MADAME DE STAEL: Yes. 

CouNTESS DE GENEE: You will risk your life for strangers? 

MapAME DE StAEL: They need my help. That is enough. 
Besides, Bonstettin has asked this of me. 

CouNTESS DE GENEE: One pays a big price for friendship 
these days. To conceal a friend of the King is to court. 
death. 

MapAME DE STAEL: My name protects me. 

Countess DE GENEE [mockingly]: Ambassadress! Indeed! 
By to-morrow night, your title will not be worth a fillip. 
In twenty-four hours, King Oscar will have severed his 
relations with France. 

MapaME DE StazL: He severed them yesterday. 

Countess DE GENEE [alarmed]: Then we are all in danger. 
What assurance have we of the protection you have been 
so proud to acclaim? 
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MapAME DE StAEL: The greatest name in France protects 

you. You must not forget that I am the daughter of 
‘Necker. 
Napoelon saunters in at L. 

CouNTESS DE GENEE: The man whom the King hated. 

MADAME DE STAEL: The man whom the people worship. 

CouUNTESS DE GENEE [iauntingly]|: The Father of the 
Revolution. 

MADAME DE STAEL: Men of genius appear to create the 
great events of history, but they do not. They merely 
have the prescience to recognize them. 

NaApoLeon: Then you do not attribute the Revolution to 
your father. The people do not agree with you. They 
ascribe all their power to him. “Vive le Necker” is their 
slogan. 

MADAME DE STAEL: My father but followed the current. 
We think we can produce revolutions,—that we can be 
the cause of this or that upheaval, but we are only a 
stone cast aside by the great wheel. Another might have 
taken our place. A different means might have been 
used. The name of chief merely signifies the first to be 
Precipitated by the crowd that marches behind, always 
pushing toward the front. 

NapoLeon: I differ with you. The force of one over- 
powering will can work miracles. 

MADAME DE STAEL: You forget that time is needed to 
overcome prejudices. It has taken France eighteen hun- 
dred years to secure a constitution. The despotism of 
kings has been overcome only after nearly twenty cen- 
turies of struggle. 

NapoLron: But the despotism of kings is nothing com- 
pared with the horrors of the present. 

MADAME DE StaiL: But these horrors will pass, and out 
of these scenes of carnage, there will rise 2 Republic, 
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a Republic like that of the United States. Ah, the United 
States! She is the advance guard of the human race! 
She holds the world in her hand! 

NapoLteon: Europe! Europe! The mighty empires exist 
only in the East, where swarm six hundred million of 
people. Europe is but a molehill. It will not take long to 
conquer. her. 

MapAME DE StTAEL: Are you aware of the magnitude of 
the undertaking? 

NapoLteon: Perfectly; and, furthermore, I am in the 
habit of accomplishing that which I undertake. 

MADAME DE STAEL [warningly]: The interest of nations 
is often sacrificed to personal ambition. 

NAPoLeon: You need have no fears that I shall destroy 
France. My self-interest is lost in hers. Life is dear to 
me only so long as I can render service to my country; 
and death will have no bitterness for me if my last looks 
can see the happiness of a Republic as firmly fixed as its 
glory. 

MADAME DE STAEL: Yes; eventually France will become a 
Republic. It is the only ideal government. The only 
government that gives the people their birthright,— 
Liberty. 


Madame de Genee approaches centre. Na- 
poleon paces back and forth. Benjamin Con- 
stant enters L. He ts tall, blonde with reddish 
gold hair. He is distinguished in appearance 
and is in full evening attire of the period. 


[Greeting Constant] Ah, Monsieur! How happy I am 
to see you. 

Constant [greeting her]: And you will excuse General 
Bonaparte? 
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MADAME DE STAEL: Certainly. 
Constant: General, will you take a hand at cards? 


Napoteon: I should be on my way. I have important dis- 
patches to attend to. 

Constant: Command me if I can be of assistance to you. 

MapaME DE STAEL [listening to the music]: Ah! the 
magic power of music. It evokes the emotions as when 
in the presence of those we love. 

Constant: The music of the harp delights you. 

MADAME DE StTAEL: It is the most heavenly of all music. 
Oh, these frightful times! Music is all that is left us to 
sustain our souls. 

Constant [with emotion, taking her hand]: Except the 
love of our friends. 

MADAME DE STaEL: Ah! but who can say at what moment 
those we hold most dear shall not be taken from us! I 
live in momentary dread of fresh disaster. 

Monsieur Constant kneels at the feet of Ma- 
dame de Staél, and imprints a kiss upon her 
hand. The music of the harp ceases. Ma- 
dame Récamier, artistically gowned in white, 
and exquisitely lovely, bearing out her repu- 
tation as “the most beautiful woman in Eu- 
rope,” enters Upper L. Madame de Staél ad- 
vances eagerly to her, and presses her hands. 

[Warmly] Ah, Juliette! I could embrace you for giving 
us such delight! Your music was entrancing. 

Mapame Récamier: It is an honor to have given even 3 
little pleasure to the most brilliant woman of France. 

MapaMe be Stat: You are so appreciative of my talents, 
I fear your friendship plays false with truth. 

Constant: Truth is established by investigation; I pray 
that you will include me among your guests nightly. 
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MADAME DE STAEL: Ah, with delight! I should be hon- 
ored to have you join us. 

ConsTANT: I am enjoying your new work on literature. 
It abounds in beautiful sentiments. 

MADAME DE STAEL: I have endeavored in this work to 
show the relation literature bears to public virtue,—lib- 
erty, glory, happiness. The law of progression is im- 
posed upon human destiny, raising the level of conduct, 
and hence of literature, from epoch to epoch. 

ConsTanT: You attribute perfectability then as man’s 

. ultimate destiny? | 
MADAME DE STAEL: No! it is never reached. Progression 
is indefinite and advances with the growth of institu- 
tions. It is accelerated through Republicanism,—a goy- 
ernment through which the people have a voice and par- 
ticipate. 

[To Madame Récamier] May we not again be enchanted 
by your music? 

Madame Récamier smiles, and bowing gra- 
ciously walks to Exit L., accompanied by Con- 
stant. 

The two exit L. In a moment, confusion ts 
heard, and M. Narbonne appears at R. He ts 
thirty-five years of age, is tall and distin- 
guished looking. He is dressed im elegant 
evening attire, but is laboring under great ex- 
citement. He bows gallantly. 

MADAME DE StAEL: Narbonne! 

Narbonne rushes in at center. 

Countess DE GENEE: Again I find myself de trop. 
Countess de Genee exits L., fanning herself 
leisurely. 

NarBonNE: I have been hunted from place to place, and 

have only narrowly escaped arrest. Ah! how happy I am 
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to be within these protecting walls. 

MADAME DE STAEL: Thank God, you are safe! The mob 
dare not enter here. 

NARBONNE: For three days I have tried to escape their 
vigilance, and I had almost despaired of reaching you. 
Nothing but that hope has sustained me. When death 
seemed about to claim me, I was borne up by the reward 
of seeing you. When hope had all but deserted me, I 
was sustained by the vision of your entrancing presence, 
and I renewed my courage in the contemplation of the 
joy I should experience in our meeting. 

MapaM DE StTaEL: How brave you are!—how cour- 
ageous to risk your life for a woman’s smile. 

NARBONNE: Not when that woman is an enchantress whose 
smile is worth a King’s ransom. 

MADAME DE StAEL: Save those honeyed words for one 
more deserving than I. 

NARBONNE: She does not exist. No one else can compare 
with you. Her power is like a candle compared with the 
sun. Ah, my Queen! 

Narbonne kneels at her feet, and seizes her 
hand. He rises. 

MADAME DE Staéx: Your passport to England? Were you 
unable to secure it? 

NarBonne [placing his hand upon his breast]: I have it 
securely here, but I could not bring myself to make my 
escape until I had seen you once again. 

MADAME DE STAEL: You should not have risked your life. 

NargonnE: I would incur that risk ten thousand times to 
hear again your enchanting voice; to win another smile ; 
[setzing her in his embrace] to hold you to my heart. 

MADAME DE Sta&L: Save your confessions of love until 
these days of horror have passed. 
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NARBONNE: They hold no terror for me, if I can but win 
your love. ¥ 

; A loud crash is heard from without. Countess 

de Genee rushes in at L. 

Voices [without]: Liberty! Equality! Fraternity! 

CouNnTESS DE GENEE: The mob! They are breaking down 
the doors. In a moment they will be in here. 

MADAME DE STAEL [waving her hand to Narbonne]: To 
the left. 

Narbonne hastens to L. and conceals himself 

behind a screen. Gendarme appears C. 
[Addressing the Countess, and not appearing to note the 
presence of the Gendarme] for a Republic is the ideal 
‘government. It is the only government that gives the 
people their birthright, LIBERTY. 

GENDARME: Liberty! Equality! Fraternity! 

MADAME DE STAEL [facing the Gendarme suddenly]: You 
startled me, sir. To whom am I indebted for this 
intrusion ? 

GENDARME: You'll excuse me, lady. I am hunting the 
bastard grandson of Louis XV—the Count de Narbonne. 

MADAME DE STAEL: It is a great presumption on your part 
to expect to find here one whom you regard as the enemy 
of France. 

GENDARME: I don’t understand that kind of talk, lady. I’ve 
been sent to get Narbonne, and I was told to look for him 
here. 

MADAME DE STAEL: I should hardly hardly jeopardize the 
interests of France, every inch of whose ground I love, by 
concealing her enemies. 

GENDARME: These are stirring times, Lady. People do all 
kinds of foolishnesses. 

MADAME DE STAEL: But hardly an act that would result, 
were it to become known, in the forfeiture of my life. 
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GENDARME: You’re right,—it’s the Guillotine if you’re 
caught. 
MADAME DE STAEL: And especially in the case of Monsieur 


NARBONNE [Lowering her voice, as if confidentially]: 


You know it is an open secret that he and Louis XVI 
were cousins. 
GENDARME: He’s got Royal blood in him, and there’s no 
need to deny it. I’d like to pink him with my sword to 
prove it [drawing his sword]. 

MADAME DE STAEL [pretending to be facetious]: I suppose 
you make these tests very often? 

GENDARME: We’re kept pretty busy at it. 

MADAME DE StaEL: Of course, the nobler the blood, the 
bluer, as undoubtedly your sword has proved. 

Gendarme examines blood stains on his sword. 

GENDARME [sheathing his sword]: I guess blood is all the 
same color. 

MADAME DE STA&L: So you will think, when it comes your 
turn to die. 

GENDARME [drawing himself up and looking around]: T 
wager that’s a long way off for me. 

MADAME DE STAEL: Judging from your appearance, I 
should predict a long life; but in these distressing times, 


no one can be sure of living beyond a day. First the 


Girondists were in power, and then they were beheaded. 
Next the Dantonites got control, and now their fate is 
sealed. I was talking over the situation to-day at the 
Revolutionary Tribunal,—now I don’t wish to be quoted, 
but I fear that Robespierre will be the next to fall. 

GENDARME [astonished]: At the Tribunal? Then you 
know Robespierre ? 

MADAME DE StAix [carelessly]: Oh, yes. I have an ap- 
pointment with him tomorrow morning at ten o’clock. It 
is very important. [To Countess de Genee]: Don’t let 
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forget it, will you? [To the Gendarme]: I am so 
very absent-minded. [Smilingly.] 

GENDARME: Say, I guess I’ve made a mistake. You'll ex- 
cuse me, lady, if I hurry along. I’ve got a big night 
before me. [Consulting his list]. Ten Counts and seven 
priests, besides this “Dook” Achilly doo Chayaly. I’m 
moving in high society now-a-days, you see. Only aris- 
tocrats for me. 

He advances quickly to Upper C. and is about 
to make exit when he turns back. 

Halt! I was told to get Narbonne or his head, and it’s 

his head I am going to get. 
He retraces his steps quickly to Upper L. As 
he is about to pull the curtain aside, Madame 

. de Staél orders him to stop. 

MapaME DE StaL: Stop! You forget where you are. 
Your presence is an insult to the nation I represent. 

GENDARME [insultingly]: Who are you? 

MADAME DE StaEiL: Ambassadress to France! With Royal 
command from the most powerful King in Europe. Ad- 
vance one step, and King Oscar will descend with his 
armies upon France, and will punish by DEATH this 
violation of his authority. 

GENDARME: Excuse me, lady. I didn’t know this was 
King Oscar’s headquarters. 

He advances to Exit Upper C, where he pauses 
and sings a ribald song. 
SONG 
There was once a great King 
Of whom we now sing; 
Louis XVI of France. 
When off his head fell 
He went straight to Hell,— 
With the Queen and the Dev’) to dance. 
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He opens door Upper C, to make exit. The 
Duke du Chayala and Mademoiselle Guizos 
appear suddenly at the entrance, Upper L. 
A page enters with a box, Upper N. Bon- 
stettin follows. 

Pace: For the Duke du Chayala. 

The Duke du Chayala starts back and betrays 
his presence to the mob. They return to cen- 
ter. 

GENDARME: Talk of the Devil and he’s sure to appear. 
The Gendarme gives a shrill whistle. In a 
moment a tremendous crash is heard as of 
the breaking down of doors. A mob of armed 
men force their entrance in the room. 

[Pointing to the Duke du Chayala] seize him! Death 

to the Duke du Chayala. He was a friend of the King. 
Bonstettin and Napoleon appear L. The mob 
seizes the Duke du Chayala. Mademoiselle 
Guizot screams and faints in the arms of Bon- 
stettin. 

Mos: Liberty! Equality! Fraternity! 

NaApoLEon: What a travesty on liberty! This sword shall 

make France free! 

MADAME DE STaAEL: Beware! Lest it make France your — 

slave! 
CURTAIN 
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ACT. II 


THE TRIBUNAL BEFORE ROBESPIERRE 


THE HALL OF ROBESPIERRE 


On the rise of the curtain, voices are heard, 
shouting: 

“Vive la Nation! 

Vive la Nation!” 

These shouts are interrupted by the sound of 
the tocsins ringing loud alarm. Robespierre 
m a grey coat, with a sword at his side, és 
seated by a table on which are documents and 
writing material, The table is surrounded by 
“judges,” some sitting, some standing. Men 
are stretched out on benches on the sides of 
the room, sleeping. Two men in their shirt- 
sleeves, stained with blood, with sword in 
hand, guard the entrance, Upper R. Two 
guards bring in a prisoner who stands before 
Robespierre. He is a priest of the Dominican 
Order, and is garbed in the long, black cloak 
of the Dominicans. Robespierre examines one 
of the documents on the table. 


ROBESPIERRE [addressing the priest]: You are accused 
of having failed to take the Oath of Allegiance to the 


Priest: In doing so, I should have been disloyal to a 
higher power. 
ROBESPIERRE ! 


We do not recognize a higher power than 
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Prizst: It is true that you do not; but you cannot control 
what others think. In insisting that the ecclesiastical body 
of France shall recognize the State as its head instead . 

' of the Church of Rome, you are undertaking the impos- 
sible; for the Church of Rome is to the priest the earthly 
incarnation of the Supreme Being; and in insisting on 
disloyalty to that Being, you are cutting him off, as he 
believes, from the hope of future salvation ; thus, destroy- 
ing alike his body and his soul. By your intolerance, 
and your deeds of violence, you have arraigned the entire 
Catholic Clergy, sixty-four thousand in number, in oppo- 
sition to the government. 

RosBESPIERRE: And we will fight this opposition until every 
one of that number shall pay the penalty with his life. 
By your own confession, you have shown yourself to 
be the enemy of France; and it becomes my duty to 
condemn you to death. 

Voices: To the Guillotine! Viva la Nation! 

Guards seize the prisoner and make exit Upper 

R. The guards bring forward six nuns, who, 

advance to the center and stand before the 

Tribunal. The Prioress advances and faces 
‘ Robespierre. 

ROBESPIERRE: What have you to say in your defense? 

Prioress: We are not guilty. 

ROBESPIERRE: You are charged with concealing arms. 

Prioress [holding aloft the crucifix]: Behold! the only — 
arms we have ever concealed. 

ROBESPIERRE: You are also accused of being attached to 
the monarchy. 

PriorEsS: It is true we loved our King. 

RoBESPIERRE: It is sufficient to condemn you. Lead them 
to the Barierre du Trone. 

Prioress [fainting : To the Guillotine! 
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The Prioress is carried along by the guards. 
The nuns sing “Le Miserere” as they pass 
slowly out. The door opens, Upper R, and two 
guards enter with another prisoner, young and 
handsome. He is twenty-three years old, and is 
tall and erect in bearing. He is the Duke du 
Chayala, and is dressed in the suit he had 
donned for his marriage ceremony the even- 
ing previous. The guards with their prisoner 
walk to the center of stage, and proceed to 
the right, where they halt. After placing their 
prisoner close to the wall, the guards cross 
their swords upon his breast. 

_First Guarp [to the Duke du Chayala]: Stir one step, 
and I will pin you to the wall. 

The guards stand on each side of their pris- 
oner. 

ROBESPIERRE: Your name. 

Duke pu Cuayara: Achille du Chayala. 

Robespierre examines papers on his desk. 

RopESPIERRE: The Duke du Chayala. You are accused of 
having been at the Tuileries on August 10th, armed with 
a poinard. 

DuKE bu CuHayata: I deny the accusation. 

RoBESPIERRE: Do you deny being at the Tuileries? 

DuKE pu CHAYALA: I was at the Tuileries, but I was 
unarmed. 

RoOBESPIERRE: Then you admit being at the palace? You 
are further accused of having joined with colleagues as 
infamous as yourself to form a secret plot to avenge 
the King’s death. 

Duke pu CHaAyata: I deny the accusation. 

RopesPirre: Do you deny that you were present at that 
Committee? 
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DUKE pu CHAYALA: I wads present at that Committee, but 


I deny that I took part in the conference. : 

ROBESPIERRE: It is useless for you to deny that which it 
is impossible for you to prove. 

Duke pu CuayaLta: Alas! There is no one I can call 
to prove my statement. All my companions have suf- 
fered death, and I alone am left to share their fate. 

ROBESPIERRE: If you cannot prove your innocence, we 
must judge you guilty. 


GENDARME: I move that the extreme penalty of death be . 


inflicted. 
Mos: La Force! La Force! To the Guillotine! 
Madame de Staél enters with Mademoisellé 
Guizot and advances quickly to center. 
MapAME DE Stai_: Before you condemn this youth, T 
request the privilege of saying a few words in his defense. 
ROBESPIERRE [sarcastically]: Are you counsel for the Duke 
du Chayala? 
Several bystanders laugh boisterously. 
MapaME De StaéL: I am a stranger to the young man, 
but I am sure you will concede the justice of permitting 
such facts as are in his favor to be placed before Your 
Honor. 
ROBESPIERRE: We have no distinctions of honor. The 
Declaration of Rights, issued on the 26th day of August, 
declared all men equal. France has now only citizens! 
MADAME DE StaEL: “The Declaration of the Rights of 
Man” has so far existed only in precept; in practice, it 
has violated everyone of the principles of its code. 
ROBESPIERRE: Beware! You are overstepping the privi- 
leges accorded you. 
MADAME DE STAEL: I shall endeavor to keep myself within 
bounds, but as one who has labored to save France from 
despotism, I will speak in behalf of the liberty for which 
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_ I stand, and for which you claim to stand. 

ROBESPIERRE: Who are you? 

MaDAME DE STAEL: It matters not who I am, excepting 
that I am a citizen of France, and I ask only the privi- 
lege which the Declaration of Rights accords to all citi- 
zens,—the freedom of speech. 

RoBESPIERRE: Proceed! 

GenpDARME: Liberty! Equality! Fraternity! 

MADAME DE STAEL: It is in the name of Liberty, Equality, 
and Fraternity, that I stow plead for the life of this youth, 
whose innocence should be his Tribunal. 

GENDARME: He was one of the King’s guards. He 
defended the King. 

MADAME DE STAEL: Is there one among you who, had he 
been of the King’s Guards, would not have defended 
the King? Would he have committed treason and deliv- 
ered the King up to the enemy? 

RosBeEsPIERRE: Loyalty to the King is treason to the people! 
Only the people have rights. 

MADAME DE STAEL: Louis XVI was but a man, like you. 
Like many of you, he was the father of little children, 
who are to-day dying in the prison in which you have 
confined them. Like you, he had his virtues and his 
frailities. He was neither better nor worse than his 
fellows. His only crime was in having been born a 
King. No one is responsible for his birth. We are not 
consulted when we come into the world, nor when we 
leave it. Many of us would even have refused to be 
born could we have known the destiny that awaited us. 
Are you any better than the King? Was there during 
the reign of any King in the history of France a time 
when the streets of Paris ran with the blood of her own 
citizens? You have sent to the Guillotine thousands of 
innocent men and women, whose only crime has been 
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to save from death a beloved husband, or wife, or parent 
or child. Not in the combined reigns of all the Kings 
that have ever lived, have there been such crimes commit- 
ed and in the name of Liberty! 

ROBESPIERRE: We have done away with the Kings! The 
people are now the rulers! 

MapAME DE STAEL: The people are now the tyrants. Like 
slaves who make the hardest masters, so do the people 
invested with power, and unschooled in its execution, 
make the cruelist despots. 

ROBESPIERRE: The people, not the King, have established 
the code that makes them free. The Kings of France 
enslaved them. A friend of the King is an enemy of 
France, and his crime is punishable by death. 

GENDARME: Death to the Duke du Chayala! He defended 
the King! 

MADAME DE STAHL: There has not been the slightest evi- 
dence to prove that the Duke du Chayala acted in defense 
of the King. He denies the accusation, and there are 
no witnesses to prove it. A man should be judged inno- 
cent until proved guilty, and he cannot be proved guilty 
upon no evidence whatsoever. You, M. Robespierre, 
have practiced at the bar. I appeal to you as to a lawyer, 
familiar with all the technicalities of legal procedure, 
and I ask you in all fairness whether you can justly 
condemn a man without a thread of evidence to prove 
his guilt. 

GENDARME: His name is enough to condemn him. 

RopesPIerRE: In the absence of all evidence, it cannot be 
proved that the Duke du Chayala acted in defense of 
the King. In consequence, thereof, he Cannot Be 
Justly Condemned. . . . But the irrefutable fact 
remains that the Duke du Chayala is an Aristocrat, 
and that he can be condemned on this charge. His 
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_ title of Duke proves the accusation beyond a doubt, 
and makes denial impossible. It therefore becomes 


my duty as the protector of France to Condemn to 
Death 


MapAME DE StTAEL: Wait! Before you pronounce that 


sentence, I ask the privilege of setting forth the prin- 
ciples of the Declaration of the Rights of Man, which 
You, M. Robespierre, declared in the presence of the 
Supreme Being. In that declaration you declared all 
men to be equal. Did you not? You declared their 
right to Liberty! to the safety of their person! to 
the security of their property. You abolished all 
hereditary distinctions,—all orders, all privileges of 
rank, Did You Not? 


ROBESPIERRE [in a thundering voice]: Yes! We abol- 


ished not only the Privileges of Rank, But Rank 
Itself! France To-day Has No Longer Nobles! She 
Has Only Citizens. 


MADAME DE STAEL: You say that you have abolished 


not only the privileges of rank, but rank itself, and yet 
you are about to condemn a man on the Plea That 
He Is an Aristocrat. Can you not see the injustice of 
a plea that condemns a man for that which does not 
exist? Surely you will see that if all men are now 
equal, and that rank no longer exists, the youth before 
you is but a citizen. Duke, Prince, Marquis,—titles 
imposed by the accident of birth, have disappeared, . 
and we now recognize only that greatest of all titles, 
—Citizen. Citizens of France, I ask You for the 
freedom of this youth. I beg of you that you do not 
stain your hands with his innocent blood. I beseech 
you in the name of that Equality for which you strive, 
or that Liberty for which you stand, for that Frater- 
nity which makes you Brothers. I implore you to 
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Free this youth in the tinited name of 
Liberty! Equality! Fraternity! 
VoIcEs: 
Viva la Nation! 
Vive Liberty! Equality! Fraternity! 
Vive Citizen Achille du Chayala! 

ROBESPIERRE: The prisoner stands acquitted. 
Robespierre waves his hand in acquittal. The 
guards unpinion the Duke du Chayala, who 
kneels at the feet of Madame de Staél. He 
arises and Mademoiselle Guizot falls half 
fainting in his arms. He holds her in close 
embrace. Madame de Staél turns to go. A 
messenger advances and hands a note to Robe- 
spierre. 

RoBESPIERRE [raising his hand and addressing Madame de 
Siaél]: Stay! You are accused of concealing an enemy 
of France,—Counte Narbonne! This is an act of frea- 
son. What have you to say in your own defense? 

MADAME DE STAEL: That I, the daughter of Necker, could 
not be guilty of treason, 

ROBESPIERRE: Then you are— 

MADAME DE STAEL: Madame de Staél! the Defender of 
Liberty! 

VoIcEs: 

Vive le Necker! 
Vive Liberty! Equality ! Fraternity ! 
Vive Madame de Stael! 


CURTAIN 
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ACT III—SCENE I 


THE THRONE-ROOM AT THE PALACE OF FONTAINEBLEAU 
THE THRONE-ROOM AT FONTAINEBLEAU 


On the rise of the curtain Napoleon is seen 
pacing back and forth with folded arms. His 
brother Lucien occupies a position at the right 
of the throne. Napoleon abruptly steps in 
front of the throne and faces his brother. 
They are dressed in magnificent court attire.* 

Napoleon: Well, Lucien! What are your projects? Will 
you go hand in hand with me? 

Lucien: I have no projects. As for my going hand in 
hand with your Majesty, what am I to understand by 
that ? 

NapoLteon: Of all my brothers, you alone are capable of 
acting in concert with me. 

Lucien remams silent. The Emperor walks 
to L center, and seizing a map which lies 
rolled up on the table at L, throws it open 
before his brother. 
Choose any kingdom you please, and I pledge you my 
word as a brother and Emperor, to give it to you, and 
to maintain you in it, for I now ride over the head of 
every king in Europe. Do you understand me? 
The Emperor looks expressively at his 
brother, who does not answer. 
Lucien, you may share with me that sway which I exer- 
cise over inferior minds; you have only to pursue the 
course I shall open to you for the establishment and 
maintenance of my system, the happiest and most mag- 





*This conversation between Napoleon and Lucien is historic. 
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nificent ever conceived by man; but to insure its execu- 
tion I must be seconded; and I can be seconded only by 
my own family; of all my brothers, only you and Joseph 
can efficiently serve me. Louis is an obstinate fool, and 
Jerome a mere child without capacity. . . . My 
hopes, then, rest solely on you; will you realize them? 
Lucien: Before this explanation is carried farther, I ought 
to inform you that I am not changed; my principles are 
still the same as in 1799 and 1803. What I was in my 
curil chair on the 18th Brumeire, I am at this moment 
beside the Emperor Napoleon. Now, brother, it is for 
| you to consider whether you will proceed. 

NapoLeon [shrugging his shoulders]: You talk foolishly. 
New times should give a new direction to our ideas. 
You have chosen a proper opportunity, truly, to come 
here and theorize about your Utopian Republic! You 
must embrace my system, I tell you! follow my path, and 
to-morrow I will make you the chief of a great people. 
T will acknowledge your wife as my sister; I will crown 
her as well as you. I will make you the greatest man in 
Europe, next to myself [speaking affectionately], and I 
will give you again the assurance of my friendship. 

Lucien [showing extreme agitation]: I love you, my 
brother, but I will not sell myself. Hear me, listen to 
me; for this is an important hour to both of us. I will 
never be your prefect. If you give me a kingdom, I must 
rule according to my own notions; and, above all, in 
conformity with its needs. The people whose chief I 
may be shall have no cause to execrate my name. They 
shall be happy and free; not slaves, as are the Tuscans 
and the Italians, and all who are subject to France. 

Napoleon frowns and paces back and forth. 
You yourself cannot desire to find in your brother a 
pliant sycophant, who for a few soft words would sell 
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you the blood of his children; for a people is after all 
but one large family, whose governor will be held respon- 
sible by the King of Kings for the welfare of all its 
members. 
The Emperor continues to pace back and forth 
showing extreme dissatisfaction. 

NAPOLEON [angrily]: Why, then, come to me? for if you 
are obstinate, so am I, and you know it; at least as obsti- 
nate as you can be. Humph! A Republic! What an 
idea! A Republic of thirty million of men! and with 
such manners and vices as ours. It is a chimera this 
Republic which has fascinated the French. But it will 
pass away as many others have done. What the French 
desire is the satisfaction of their vanity;—but as for 
Liberty, they don’t know what it means. Our great 
victories and triumphs have restored the French soldier to 
his true character, and made France the greatest nation 
in the world, and the most feared. 

Lucien: I would have France the most beloved nation 
in the world. 

NapoLeon: You are like Joseph, about as visionary and 
as impracticable. He would dictate to me plans for the 
welfare of Naples. 

Lucien: And why not, if it conduces to the national inter- 
est. If they are beneficial to Naples, Joseph would be 
right in insisting that they be carried out. My views as 
to the rights of the people will always remain the same. 

Napoteon: We have had a demonstration in France of 
what occurs when the people’s rights are harped upon. 
France wants a chief,—an iron ruler. It wants no the- 
ories of government, no phrases, no idiological discourses. 
The French know nothing about me. They want toys, 
baubles, with which they can be amused, while allowing 
themselves to be led; provided, however, that the goal 
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towards which they are marching be adroitly concealed 
from their view. 

Lucien: This is a low ideal for the French nation. It 
is catering to their lighter instincts when their nobler 


ones should be appealed: to. I would hold out to France | 


the highest forms of government, a Republic wherein 
each of her citizens is King,—subservient to on one, 
bending the knee only before the dictates of their highest 
conscience. 3 

NapoLteon: “Noble instincts!” “Conscience!”’ These 
words do not exist for France. She has the only gove 
ernment suited to her servile needs. 

LuciEn [greatly enraged]: You are determined to destroy 
the Republic! Well, assassinate her then; erect your 
Throne over her murdered remains and those of her 
children—but mark well what one of those children pre- 
dicts: This Empire which you are erecting by force, 
and will maintain by violence, will be overthrown by vio- 
lence and force, and you yourself will be crushed thus! 
[Seizing the map on the table, and crushing it impetuously 
in his hand, which trembled with rage]: Yes! crushed 
thus! 

Napoteon [in extreme rage]: Why did you come here? 

Napoleon walks angrily back and forth. 
Lucien remains silent, but evidently laboring 
under great excitement. Napoleon stops 
abruptly and faces him. Napoleon paces the 
room with hurried steps evidencing strong 
internal perturbation. 

Always the same! Always the same! 
Napoleon turns suddenly to his brother and 
stamps on the marble floor. 

[In a thundering voice]: Once more, sir! why, then, did 

you come to meet me? Why these endless contentions? 
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You ought to obey me as your father, the Head of 
your Family; and by Heaven, you shall do as I please. 

Lucien [angrily]: I am no subject of yours; and if you 
think to impose your yoke upon me, you are mistaken; 
never will I bow my head to your iron will. 


The two brothers face each other opposite 
the table. Napoleon’s lips are compressed, 
and his expression reveals a tempest within. 
His eyes dart glances of fury upon Lucien, 
whose handsome countenance remains serene 
in the silence that follows. 


Napoteon [breaking the silence, and mastering his pas- 
ston]: You will reflect on all that I have told you 
Lucien; night brings counsel. To-morrow I hope to 
find you more reasonable as to the interests of Europe 
at least, if not your own. [Kindly] Good-bye, and a 
good night to you . . . my brother. 


Napoleon holds out his hand. Lucien takes 
the offered hand and affectionately grasps it 
between both of his. 


Lucien [with emotion]: Good-bye, and a good night 


to you 
NAPOLEON: 


my brother. Adieu. 

Till to-morrow. 

Lucien shakes his head, and is unable to speak 
from the rush of emotion. He walks quickly 
to exit and rushes from the room, Upper L. 
Napoleon paces back and forth restlessly, his 
arms folded, his head bowed. Several ladies 
enter Upper L. Among them are Duchess 
du Chayala, Countess de Genee, Madame 
Récamier and Madame Tallien. All are 
dressed in magnificent court costumes. 
Madame Tallien’s gown is ablaze with dia- 
monds. Music is heard, emanating from the 
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ball-room. 

NapoLeon [addressing Countess de Genee]: Are you not 
too old to dance? [Tweaks her ear.] 

CoUNTESs DE GENEE: What your Majesty has done me 
the honor to observe might be painful to hear, were I 
old enough to be disturbed by it. 

NAPOLEON: Do not aim to be clever. A woman ceases to 
be interesting when she makes hersélf feared. You doubt- 
less have been told that I do not like intellectual women. 

CouNTEss DE GENEE: Yes, Sire; but I did not believe it. 

Napoteon: Well, what have you brought to life since 
you have been in France? 

CoUNTEss DE GENEE: Three children, Sire. 

NaPoLeon [taking snuff]: You deserve the Legion of 
Honor. [To the Duchess du Chayola]: Ah! here is 
my little hostage. [Tweaking her ear] Where is that 
pretty boy you were enamored of? Has he found a 
fairer face? 

Ducuess pu Cuayara [nee MADEMOISELLE GuizotT]: No, 
your Majesty. He still deigns to think mine the fairest. 

Napoteon: You mean he has the wit to make you think 

so. [To the Countess de Genee]: You are greatly interested 
in politics, I understand, 

The Duchess du Chayala makes deep courtesy 
and exits Upper R. 

CouNTESS DE GENEE: Yes, Sire. 

NapoLteon: Madame, I do not approve of women’s inter- 
fering in politics. 

Countess p—E Genrer: Neither do 1, your Majesty; but 
in a country where a woman may have her head cut off, 
it is only natural that she should wish to know the rea- 
son why. 

Napoleon tweaks her ear. 
Bonsteitin walks towards exit L, then stops. 
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_ Napo.zon: Ah, Madame Récamier!—the most beautiful 
woman in Europe. I suppose you are aware, Madame, 
that your beauty will some day fade. 

MapDaME RECAMIER: We must prize such gifts as Nature 
endows us with while we have them. We shall then have 

fewer regrets when we lose them. 

_ Naporeon: I see you have talent as well as beauty. A 

woman who is only beautiful would have simpered. 
Your charm, Madame, is increased by your simplicity. 
As to regrets, you will not experience them. Your virtue 
I understand, is not less than your beauty. . 

MapaMeE Réf&caMiIER: One should so live to have as few 

regrets as possible. 

Napoteon [to Madame Tallien]: Madame Tallien, I 
believe. 

Napoleon gazes at her fixedly. 

MaApAME TALLIEN: Why does your Majesty look at me 
so seriously and earnestly? 

NaproLteon: Madame, I am not looking at you. I am 
examining the Crown Diamonds. 

Napoleon takes a pinch of snuff. The 
Empress Josephine enters with her daughter 
Hortense and three “Women m Waiting? 
She wears a beautiful empire gown, exquisite 
im its simplicity. It is of the finest Indian 
muslin, is bordered with gold embroidery, and 
gracefully draped to suit the elegance of the 
wearer's figure. Her hair, banded with pearls, 
is dressed a la Grecque, and pearls and antique 
gems form her sole ornaments. She appears 
very youthful, her extreme grace and slight- 

; ness of form making her appear much younger 

r than she really is. Josephine advances to 

5 meet Napoleon, who stands and faces her at 
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center. All the guests give vent to murmurs 
of admiration as Josephine enters the room. 


Napoleon appears enraptured. 

NapoLeon [kissing her on the forehead|: Josephine, you 
are divine! You must have some conquest in view. 
[Tweaking her ear.] 

JosEPHINE: None but that of your own heart. 

Napoleon pinches her arm and tweaks her 
ear. 

Napoteon: Ah, Josephine! I win crowns, but you win 
hearts. 

JOSEPHINE: I am content to have won thy heart. 

NapoLteon: What woman is content with but her hus- 
band’s love? 

JOSEPHINE: She who is wedded to Napoleon. 

Napoteon: Tut! Tut! It is by such wily flattery that 
men escape greatness. I shall be loth to make war on 


Austria, preferring to dally by the side of Josephine, — 


than to gain a Kingdom. 

JosrepHINE: Ah, Sire! Let your preference decide your 
choice. Do not make war on Austria. Let us instead 
tarry here, where we have spent so many happy hours 
together. 

Napoteon: I am no Anthony to play the role to your 
Cleopatra; and although my Josephine possesses all her 
charm, I would not sacrifice France for the smile of my 
enchantress. 

JOsEPHINE [archly]: Not when that enchantress is one 
on whom all men smile with favor? 

NapoLeon: Ah, Josephine! You would make me jealous 
of your conquests. [Playfully] But I have no fears that 
I shall lose your love. 

Napoleon embraces Josephine. 
The Countess de Genee and Monsieur Bon- 
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Stettin enter R. Napoleon offers his arm to 
Josephine, and the two exit L. 
CouNnTESS DE GENEE [holding out her hand]: You have 
forgotten our little quarrel. 
BoNSTETTIN: What we cannot forgive, we must forget. 
CounTEss DE GENEE: I accept your weak offer of truce. 
A half-hearted friend is better than none at all. Who 
was that lady with the Duke and Duchess Charriere? 


_ BoNSTETTIN: That was Madame de Genlis. 


CounTEss DE GenEE: Ah, Madame Genlis! Of course. 
Yes! Yes! I shall have to take to glasses. I am get- 
ting horribly near-sighted. I was surprised to see them 
together. 

BonsTeETTIN: Madame de Genlis is the Duchess Chari- 
erre’s bosom friend. 

Countess DE GENEE [lowering her voice confidentially]: 
You mean the Duke’s bosom friend. 

Bonstettin shrugs his shoulders indifferently. 
And who was that person seated on the divan with the 
beautiful girl at her side. 

BonstetT1In: Is it possible that you did not recognize 
the Empress Josephine? The beautiful girl was her 
daughter, Hortense. I will escort you to them. 

Bonstettin offers his arm. 

Countess DE GENEE [assuming an air of hauteur]: Oh, 
no! My daughter Ernestine has just made her debut, 
and she would have to meet Hortense. 

Bonstettin [suvavely]: There could be no harm in Ernest- 
ine’s making the acquaintance of the Empress’s daugh- 
ter. She is a charming girl. 

CounTEss pE GENEE: Ah,—but so parvenu; not at all 
of the old noblesse. I never permit myself to meet new 
people. Ah—who was the lady in green who seated 
herself beside Madame La Empress? If she knew how 
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ill the blue of the sofa suited her gown, she would have 
changed her seat. 

Bonstettin: The lady is the Emperor’s sister,—Pauline, 
the Princess Borghese. 

CouNTESS DE GENEE: Ah, that explains the blue sofa. 
[Confidentially] Rumor has it that the Empress, hear- 
ing that her sister-in-law intended to outshine her by 
wearing a wonderful gown in green, unapproachable in 


splendor and elegance, had all the draperies and the fur- 


niture done in blue. [Fanning herself.] 


Bonstettin: All of which inclines one to philosophize — 


how often defeat follows preparation for triumph. 

CouNTEss DE GENEE: Poor Pauline! The. last I heard 
of her, she was plain Madame La Clerc. [Shaking her 
head] Oh, these nouveau riche! 

Countess de Genee and Bonstettin exit R. 
The Duke and Duchess du Chayala enter L, 
and walk to center. 

Dune: I have a surprise for you. Madame de Staél is 
to be here this evening, 

Ducuess pu Cuayvata [in a transport of delight]: Then 
we shall see her again. But for her,—ah, I dare not dwell 
on what my life would have been. Had you not been 
spared to me, I should have followed you to an early 
grave. I know not the meaning of life without my 
Achille. 

DuxeE pu Cuayata: You must be strong to bear a fresh 
sorrow. 

Ducuess [frightened]: Tell me! Tell me what new 
calamity is before me. I can endure anything but sus- 
pense. 

Duxe pu CuayaLa: Napoleon has declared war against 
Austria, and has summoned me to take charge of a bat- 
talion. I must leave to-night. 

Ducuess: You will never return. I shall never see you 
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again. Achille! Achille! These are the last hours 


we shall ever spend together. I feel it. 


The Duchess cries out in despair, and falls, 
half-fainting, into the arms of the Duke. 

Duke pu CHayata: Do not despair, my love. My life 
has been saved when threatened by far more perilous 
conditions. Let us believe that the star which guides 
my destiny will restore me safe to your arms. 

DucueEss: Your situation is far more perilous than before. 
Then you were saved by the genius of Madame de Staél, 
whose eloquence never has failed her. Now your life 
is at the mercy of a despot whom no prayers can reach, 
—whose heart no tears can melt. 

Napoleon enters center. 

NapoLteon: What is it that the little traitor complairs of? 

Dvuxe pu CHaAyata: Ah, your Majesty! The Duchess is 
overcome with grief. I have just told her of the com- 
mand to which your Majesty has appointed me, and 
the shock has almost bereft her of her reason. 

Narotteon: Tut! Tut! A soldier must do a soldier’s 
duty. Nations, not individuals rule the world. 

Ducuess: Take a hopeful view. Your lover 

Duke pu CHayata: Husband, Sire. 

Napoteon [clapping the Duke on the shoulder}: Ah! 
“Husband!” Your husband will return, and you will 
bear him stalwart sons to fight for France. 

Ducuess: Never will I bear sons for the cannon’s mouth. 

Napro.eon: You will think differently when your lord 
returns victorious from the battlefield; for France shall 
win in the struggle with Austria. I will humble her proud 
spirit. I will demolish her monarchy as I now shatter 
this vase. [Seizes a procelain vase from the table and 
dashes it to fragments.} 

The Duke du Chayala tenderly supports his 
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wife, and they exit Upper R. Countess de 
Genee enters from L. 

Countess DE GENEE: When can you spare me a few 
moments ? 

NapoLeon: Now. 

CounTEss DE GENEE: What I have to impart is not pleas- 
ant. 

NapoLeon: So much the more reason why I should hear 
it. Good news will keep. 

Countess DE GengE: I would speak of your enemies. 

NapoLeon: If we have enemies, the sooner we discover 
them, the better for our peace. 

Countess p—E GrnzE: Are you aware that you are 
arraigned nightly before the Tribunal, otherwise before 
her majesty—Madame, the Baroness de Staél? 

Napoteon: Of what crime are we accused? 

CounTEss DE GENEE: Of giving to the nation as the height 
of their ambition the desire for war, instead of Liberty. 

Naprotron: I am giving to France what she wants,—Glory. 
To give her glory is to give her happiness. 

CounTEss DE Genge: In another burst of eloquence, 
Madame de Staél decries the fatality of your destiny 
which dooms you to defend yourself only by attacking 
and to protect yourself only by invading. 

NapoLEon: This is not the first time such reports have 
reached my ears. 

CounTEss DE GENEE: No one is spared the criticism of 
our lady’s tongue. 

The Countess hands a book to Napoleon, who 
examines it curiously. 

NapoLteon: Humph! 

CounTEss DE GENEE: It is her latest work; [sarcasticall™] 
her masterpiece,—D’ Allemagne ‘—eight hundred and 
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forty-five printed pages, and not one word in eulogy of 
your Majesty. In fact, your name is not even men- 
tioned. At her Salon, you fare more fortunately, though 
less honorably. 

Napoeon [sarcastically]: Indeed! 

CouNTESS DE GENEE: Your courtiers are denounced as 
royalists and regicides won over by your sophistry. 

Napoteon [sardonically]: And I?— 

Countess DE GENEE [mockingly quoting Madame de 
Staél]: You are the bourgeois gentleman on the throne 
whose awkwardness and arrogance, disdain and embar- 
rassment combine the bad grace of the parvenu with the 
audacity of the tyrant. ‘‘France,” she says, “is ruled 
with the iron hand of a monarch, who shackles the spirit 
of Liberty, and enchains those who refuse to share his 
Opinions.” 

Napotron: Madame de Staél shall feel the iron hand on 
her shoulder, and shall writhe under it. 

Madame de Staél enters Upper R. Countess 
de Genee proceeds to Upper L. 

CounTEess DE GENEE [smilingly]: When Greek meets 
Greek— 

Countess de Genee exits Upper R. Madame 
de Staél and Napoleon exchange courtesies. 

NapoLeon: I suspect you of prompting Constant’s speech 
last night, on “The Rising Tyranny.” 

MapaME DE StAzL: Monsieur Constant is too able a man 
not to have convictions of his own. 

NapoLeon: Nevertheless, his speech bore the marks of 
your pen. 

MapAME DE StaéL: In what manner? 

Napotezon [sarcastically]: He, too, points to the present 
degradation of France as you are pleased to call it. 
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MADAME DE STAEL: Undoubtedly he has arrived at his 
convictions independently. 

NAPOLEON: ‘They are likewise your own. 

MADAME DE STAEL: Minds that are open to truth reach 
the same conclusion. Only those who fear the truth 
juggle with thaught. 

Napo.eon: Truth is only for superior minds. 

MADAME DE StaAiL: I have no patience with those who 
would initiate only the distinguished. 

Napotzon: Do you wish another Reign of Terror? 

MADAME DE StakL: I detest as much as you, the excesses 
of the Revolution. They were destructive to the cause 
of Liberty; but Liberty, herself, was not destroyed by 
them. Because the sun has been withdrawn from a part 
of the earth, shall we condemn the sun? The Revolu- 
tion spilled the blood of her victims, but Liberty herself 
stands forth a divine vision. 

NAPOLEON: Why do you not attach yourself to my gov- 
ernment? In short, what is it that you wish? 

MapAME DE StaiL: It is not what I wish. It is what I 
think. 

NapoLeoN: That does not answer my question. Why do 
you not attach yourself to my government? 

MADAME DE Stat: Because to do so would be to sur- 
render my political independence. 

NAPOLEON: In what sense? Like you, I am a lover of 
Liberty. I believe in God, and I make conscience my 
guide. 

MADAME DE Staf~: Which means merely, that you fol- 
low usage in disguising your ambition. You believe in 
the sincerity of no one, and morality to you is only a 
formula. 

Napoteon: Your language is bold. 

MapAME De Stat: It is not so bold as the truth it 
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acclaims. Of all your Court, there is not one who reads 
your mind. You were hailed as the Saviour of France. 
You have become her oppressor. 

NAPOLEON: Madame, your boldness is magnificent. 

MADAME DE StTaéL: It is borne of my convictions. But 
I have the fears of a woman, and I am overcome by 
their terrors. I can truthfully say with one of my coun- 
trymen, that I tremble at the perils to which my courage 
exposes me, 

NapoLeon: Then why do you hazard my enmity, when 
you have nothing to gain? 

MADAME DE STAEL: For the cause of Liberty,—the cause 
that is dearer to me than life itself. 

NapoLeon: Your wit should teach you more discretion, 
It blinds you to the dangers that it incurs. 


-“Mapame ve Strait: Do you think I am not aware et 


your power? That I do not know what can be done 
by a man at the head of a million of troops with a thou- - 
sand millions of revenue, disposing of all the prisons of 
Europe, with Kings for their jailers? By the side of 
this arrogance, the freedom of America looms up like 
a view in the darkness, and we turn to her for our 
guidance. 

Napo.teon: It is disloyal to France to seek models of 
government in other nations. 

MADAME DE STAEL: Not when that model ts the United 
States. It would be well for France were she to seek 
for her ruler a model in Washington. You have the 
greatest opportunity ever accorded to another to follow 
the path of that great man; but your love for personal 
aggrandizement has stifled your nobler feelings. Instead 
of leading France to freedom, you are shackling her 
with chains. You are blinding your eyes, and the time 
will come when she will bring, crashing around you 
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like Sampson of old, the prison you have made of her 
[Warningly| That day is not far off! 

NaApoLtEoN: You carry a quiver full of arrows, which 
would hit a man were he seated on a rainbow. You are 
tempting the power I possess to banish from my province 
those who do not sympathize with my policy. 

MADAME DE STAEL: You have touched the keynote of 
my complaint. I maintain that the rights of the people 
are paramount to the wishes of the rulers. 

NApPoLEON: You carry your assertions of the people’s 
rights too far. I consider you more dangerous than 
Lafayette. Your salon is an arsenal whence munitions 
are sent forth throughout Europe. Those who visit your 
salon depart my enemies. 

MADAME DE STAEL: You give me an importance that I 
do not deserve. 


NapoLteon: You are too modest; such humility does not 


become you. The air of France does not agree with you 
MADAME DE STAEL [sarcastically]: It is somewhat stifling; 
so much greatness as yours fills areas once unoccupied. 
NapoLteon: For this reason, you would better seek a 
climate more suited to your condition. 
MapaMe pe Sraéz: You are enigmatic. 
Napo.teon: A letter of exile will make my meaning clear. 
MADAME DE STAEL: You would give me cruel proof that 
I have a line in your history? 
NapoLeon: I have banished those of less modest preten- 
sions. Why should you hope to be spared? 
MADAME DE StTAEL: Why should I be persecuted for 
merely uttering my convictions? 
NAPOLEON: France can have but one ruler. 
Napoleon exits center. Constant enters L. 
Constant: You seem perturbed. What troubles you? 
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MADAME DE STAEL! My interview with Napoleon. He 
threatens me with exile. 

Constant: For what cause? 

MADAME DE StazL: He accuses me of making enemies for 
the government. 

Constant: The accusation is not unfounded. We have 
all been blinded by his dazzling genius. In all France 
you alone have discerned the true nature of the man. 

MapAME DE StAEL: In glorifying himself, he has enslaved 
France. 





F : Constant: The despotism of Napoleon is easily accounted 
‘ for. A nation that had begged for slavery from a mili- 
b tary chieftan of thirty, who had covered himself with 


glory, might count upon her wishes’ being gratified. 

MapaMe bE Stat: I fear the results of his despotism. 
He hates me for my father, my friends, my opinions; 
for the spirit of 1789, and for the stand I have taken 

| for the freedom of France and for the independence of 

; Europe. 

~ Constant: Your fears may be only those of the imagina- 

tion. 

MapaM_E bE Stat: I dare not console myself with this 
hope. It is the prerogative of a despot to tyrannize 
over the helpless. 

_ Constant: Ah! but my dear lady, you are neither help- 
less nor harmless, since by your eloquence, you stir up 
enemies against the tyrant. If Napoleon exiles you, it 
will be, not because you are a woman and defenseless, 
but because you are a genius and formidable. 

MADAME DE STAEL: You emphasize my power. 

Constant: It is weighty enough to alarm Napoleon. Your 
courage in denouncing the new tyranny is admirable, 
but unless Napoleon’s wrath can be appeased, it may 
cost you your fredom. Napoleon looks on me with favor. 
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I will intercede with him'to spare you this fate. 
MADAME DE StAéL: Ah, my dear friend! You would 
endanger your own cause were you to defend mine. 
Constant: I would hazard my life if it would add to 
your happiness. 

MADAME DE StTaAEL: Your friendship is sweet. 

Constant [eagerly]: You prize it then? 

MADAME DE StTaEL: Above all other possessions. 

Constant: Ah, dear lady! You fill me with hope for 
our future. My ambition knows no bounds. I would 
win your love. Does not your heart respond to mine? 

Madame de Staél is silent. 

MADAME DE STAEL [archly]: My silence is not due to 
a capricious fancy. 

ConsTANT: You give me hope. 

MADAME DE STAEL: But hope tinged with despair. 

Constant: Why torture me with suspense? Nothing pre- 
vents our union if your heart responds to mine. 

MADAME DE STAEL: Within my soul is an abyss of grief. 

Constant: Grief! You who in the midst of the most 
brilliant court of Europe reign a queen,—the most daz- 
zling figure in the Parisian salon? 

MADAME DE STAEL: That glory is over, you will see. I 
shall receive a letter of cachet, exiling me from France 
and from those I love. 

Constant: Those who love you will follow you if exiled. 

MADAME DE STAEL: If they do, they too will be banished. 

Constant: Your fancy is troubled by the dark images it 
calls forth. They have no existence in reality. 

MADAME DE StaiL: You do not know to what extent the 
Emperor vents his spleen when once aroused. 

Constant: Still I feel you are picturing disaster for 
yourself that will not be experienced. By to-morrow, your 
fears will have vanished, and you will smile at the vision 
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they evoked. 

MapaME DE STAEL: My imagination can picture only dis- 
aster. Happiness has ever eluded me, and always when 
just within my grasp. 

Constant [ardently]: Our union then would bring you 
happiness? If the love I bear you is returned, we shall 
find a way to escape the danger that threatens us. Some- 
where, in some land even though far away, there exists 
one spot where Napoleon’s empire ceases. 

MADAME DE StaEL: Ah, but how to reach it! How to 
escape the espionage that Napoleon exercises every- 
where. With all the nations of Europe trembling before 
his power, what asylum can we find where we should be 
safe from his dominion? 

Constant: Not all the Kings of the earth can bar me 
from you. I will follow you to the end of Time. The 
flaming swords of ten thousand despots hold no fears 
for me. I defy their power. Swear that you love me, 
swear that you love but me, and it will give me strength 
to make my words come true. Swear that you love me! 

Madame de Staél does not answer 

ConsTaNT: Swear it! 

MADAME DE StTaEL: I swear that so long as life lasts,— 

$0 long as I have power to breathe your name, it shall 
be the last word upon my lips. 

Constant: My beloved! 

Constant clasps Madame de Staél to his heart. 
The Duke and Duchess du Chayala enter L. 
Napoleon enters C and advances to Upper C. 


NapoLeon [handing a document to Madame de Staél]: 


This, Madame, the Baroness de Staél, is for you. 
Madame de Staél excitedly breaks open the 
seal and reads the paper. 
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MADAME DE STAEL [to Constant with emotion]: It is a 


letter de cachet, and it exiles me . . . from France. 
Constant kneels at her feet and kisses her 
hand. 


NapoLEon [to Constant as he rises]: Your presence is 
required in the anteroom, where I will meet you. Your 
days of dalliance at your mistress’ side are over. 

Constant bows and makes exit at L. 
[To the Duke du Chayala, handing him a sealed packet] 
This, sir, is your commission. You will take charge of 
your battalion at once. 
The Duchess du Chayala, who is overcome 
with grief, throws herself at the feet of 
Napoleon. 

Ducuess pu CuayaLa: Your Majesty! Spare Achille! 
What is one soldier more or less to you. Sparing him, 
you will give me my life as well, for if Achille were to 
die, I should not survive him. Ah, Sire! Have pity 
on my tears. Let them not fall in vain. 

The Duke raises his wife and enfolds her 
in his arms, 

NapoLteon: Tut! Tut! What are a woman’s tears to 
the glory of France. 

Napoleon paces back and forth, and Madame 
de Staél remains motionless, with her eyes 
fixed on the pair. The Duke raises his wife 
in his arms, and enfolds her in his arms. He 
kisses her fervently, and holds her in close 
embrace. Martial music is heard, as if 
approaching, and the tramping of feet as of 
soldiers. 

NAPOLEON [pointing in the direction of the sound]: Your 
battallion. You will leave at once. 
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Ducuess pu Cuayvata [clinging to the Duke]: You can’t 

go! You can’t go! You can’t go! 

Napoleon waves his hand impatiently. The 
Duke exiricates himself from his wife’s em- 
brace. He kisses her fervently, and walks 
quickly to Exit L. The Duchess runs sobbing 
from the room. 

Soxpiers [from without]: Vive! L’ Emperor! Vive! L’ 
Emperor! 

MADAME DE STAEL [raising her hand in the direction of the 
Duchess]: You see now what tragedy your ambition for 
power and conquest brings to your subjects. 

NapoLron: It has brought them glory,—the greatest glory 
a nation has ever achieved. 

MADAME DE STAEL: You have a wrong conception of glory. 
The greatest glory a nation can possess is freedom,—a 
‘Republic, wherein each of her citizens is King, bending 
the knee only to Heaven. You have betrayed the trust 
imposed upon you. You have dragged the unwilling sons 
of France into servitude. They lie dead in unnumbered 
thousands upon the battlefields of Europe. There is not 
a home that has not been desecrated! There is not an 
hour in the day when the cries of mourning do not arise 
for the husbands and sons that have perished! There is 
not a hillside in all Europe that does not mark these 
soldiers’ graves. You and all rulers who make unneces- 
sary wars are the arch murderers of the world. 

Naproteon: What you have said will be your undoing. By 
to-night your Masterpiece will have been committed to 
the flames. You fear exile. You shall soon know the 
meaning of that word. 

MapAME DE STAEL: I know there is no limit to the des- 
potism you take such pains to extol, but I will not bend 
my knee to you. You shall find in all Europe at least one 
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will opposed to your own. You know too what exile 

means for me; to be separated from those I love,—to be 

banished from Paris, where I would rather live in the 

gutters of the Rue du Bac to any palace in Europe. All 

this you know, but if the price of my liberty is the sacrifice 

of my independence, I will remain an exile until I die! 
Napoleon walks back and forth, greatly per- 
turbed. 

NaApoLeon: Such eloquence as yours could be better em- 
ployed. [Pointing to the letter in her hand.| Tear up 
that letter, and use your eloquence to glorify my empire. 
Come! Do you accept my terms? 

MADAME DE StAEL: No! 

NAPOLEON: Is it possible you can find nothing in my Em- 
pire to call forth your admiration? Are your eyes so 
blinded by its dazzling light that you can see nothing? 

MADAME DE STAEL: Is is you who are blind even to the 
glory of your own genius. 

Napo.Leon [exultingly]: Ah! Then you do credit me with 
genius. 

MADAME DE STAEL: Certainly. It would be reflecting great 
discredit upon France not to recognize your genius. 

NapoLteon: Then you do not belittle my powers. 

MADAME DE STAEL: Only their misdirection. 

NapoLteon: ‘Tear up that letter, and accept my terms, 

MADAME DE StaEL: No! 

NapoLeon: You refuse to write in eulogy of my govern- 
ment! 

MADAME DE StazL: Yes; I refuse you this refined pleas- 
ure. It is my compensation for the long war between 
your omnipotence and my feebleness. 

Napoteon: Think for a moment. If you accept, you can 

. remain in your beloved Paris with your friends. If 
sou refuse, you will be separated from those you Jove 
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forever. Furthermore, the two million francs you lent 
the government will be confiscated. Your literary 
_ masterpieces, which give glory and renown to your 
fame, will be committed to the flames. I will erase 
-your name from history’s pages. You will wander, 
an exile, and die in a foreign land unhonored and un- 
sung. Now, will you accept my terms? 
MapaME DE STaEL: No! 
NapoLteon: Write but four lines in eulogy of my Empire, 
and I will restore your freedom. Will you write them? 
MADAME DE STAEL: No! 
Napoteon: Will you write them? Will you write them? 
MapAME DE STAEL: No! No! No! 
Napoleon angrily picks up her book D’ALLE- 
MAGNE from the table, and tears wt apart, 
scattering the leaves about. 


_ MapaMe DE StaEL: No! I will not dishonor myself to 


obtain my release. I will not degrade the self-respect 
of my soul in the eulogy of tyranny. I will give up the 
two million francs that the government owes me. I 
will give up the friends I love... . I will permit my 
‘books to be committed to the flames, but I will not 
write one word that will compromise my principles. 
No! Though you should pursue me to the ice of the 
Pole, and I should see all the kings of the earth bow 
before your flaming sword, I would still hold myself 
erect, backed against the limits of the globe, to repel 
this universal servitude, and in the horrors of the 
frozen desert, I would cry aloud to God, 
LIBERTY FOR THE HUMAN RACE! 
[CURTAIN ] 





ACT III. SCENE II 


Scunr:—The Chateau de Necker,—the home of MADAME 
DE STAEL. 

Time :—The Empire of Naproreon I. 

On the rise of the curtain, the splash of oars 
is heard in the distance, and the voices of 
boatsmen singing a love-song. The sounds 
grow fainter, and are soon no longer heard. 
The Duchess du Chayala enters from the 
Chateau. Madame Récamier and Chateau- 
briand enter from L. 

DucHess pu CHayALta: Ah, Madame Récamier! Mon- 
sieur Chateaubriand! 

MapaAME RécAmieR: I am charmed to see you again. 

CHATEAUBRIAND: And what do you hear from Achille? 

DucHess pu Cuayata: Alas! I have had no news of 
Achille for many weeks. As you may know, he accom- 
panied the Count de Narbonne on his fatal expedition. 

CHATEAUBRIAND: Poor Narbonne! He should have been 
spared for many years;—another victim of Napoleon’s 
despotism. 

MapAME R&étcamieR: Madame de Staél,—is she recovered ? 

DucHEss Du CHayata: Yes. I will announce your pres- 
ence to her. She will be overwhelmed with joy. 

Duchess du Chayala exits. 

CHATEAUBRIAND: As I wandered through the park made 
desolate by her absence, the scene I had described in 
René came to my mind. I pictured Madame de Staél’s 
Salon silent forever; its illustrious Chatelaine no more, 
and I wept merely at the thought of her demise. 

MapDAME R&cAMIER: We could never survive it. 

CHATEAUBRIAND: Do you recall the lines from René? “The 
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family of man is only for a day! Like the oak that sees 

its acorns germinate around it, so it is with the children 

of men.” 

MapaME Récamier: But unlike the oaks, we have memories. 

CHATEAUBRIAND: Which make the separations of death 
only the more keenly felt. 

MapaME Ré&camMierR: Too sad to contemplate. 

CHATEAUBRIAND: And yet the separations of life are oft- 
times sadder. Each person is the centre of a world, 
isolated from all others. 

MapaME RétcAmier: But united with those we love by a 
secret sympathy. 

CHATEAUBRIAND: You and I are already joined by spiritual 
ties. Can we not bridge the isolation of our earthly lives 
by a closer bond? Now that M. Récamier is no more, 
nothing prevents our marriage. 

MapaME Récamier: Let us not disturb the harmony of 
our present existence. Our souls soar aloft like the 
clouds above us, far removed from the affairs of life. 
The relation between us is ideal. [With tenderness] Let 
it remain so. 

Chateaubriand bows in submission. 

CHATEAUBRIAND: Our dear friends, Madame de Staél and 
Benjamin Constant, are to be wedded, if reports are true. 
Each is the complement of the other. Each shines by the 
dazzling splendor of genius and again by the reflected 
light of each other’s glory. How happy I should be to 
learn of their union by marriage. 

Madame de Staél enters from the Chateau. 
She is dressed in white. Madame Récamier 
and Chateaubriand advance to meet her. 

MapAME DE StTAEL [affectionately]: My dear Francis! 
Juliette! I embrace you! [To Madame Récamier] I love 
you more than any other woman in the world. It is a 
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great pleasure to be with you again. [Sighing] Ah! my 
dear friends, it is terrible to be separated from those I 
love. 

MapAME R&caMIER: One can but hope and pray in these 
dark hours. Tell me of yourself. 

MADAME DE STAEL: I have written to Lucien and Joseph 
Bonaparte to intercede with Napoleon for my freedom. 
They have pleaded with him in my behalf, but without 
success. At first I was allowed no limitations provided 
I did not approach Paris nearer than forty leagues. I 
am now confined to a circle extending no farther than 
six miles from these shores. 

They press her hand in sympathy. 

CHATEAUBRIAND: Ah, Madame! Souls of great talent are 
destined to suffer. They are solitary in the world, like 
Mont Blanc. 

MapAME Récamier: Only superior beings are capable of 
suffering. 

MapAME DE StaiL: Those who are capable of sentiment 
are infinitely superior to those who possess only erudition. 

CHATEAUBRIAND: I am looking forward with great interest 
to reading your new book,—your D’Allemagne, which I 
understand has finally been published. 

MADAME DE StaéL: Yes. Fortunately I had preserved the 
original manuscript; and after the entire edition of ten 
thousand copies had been committed to the flames, by 
order of Napoleon, I succeeded in having the work pub- 
lished in England. 

CHATEAUBRIAND: Think of the fame it will add to your 
name. Corrine made the world weep. Your new book 
will give you more glory than any other woman has ever 
received. 

MADAME DE Stat: Glory! Glory is but the brilliant 
mourning a woman wears when love is dead. 
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me MapaMe R&camier: Pardon me, my dear friend, but 
= -_- rumor has it that you will soon wed Benjamin Constant. 
= If so, your cherished wish for happiness in marriage will 


be granted. 

-MapaME DE StaiL: A woman of sensibility can find happi- 
-ness only in wedded love. No other love can reconcile 

__ her conduct with the dictates of her conscience. 

MapAMeE Récamier: It is true then that you are to have 
this happiness. 

MADAME DE STAEL: Monsieur Constant has offered me 

.. his hand in marriage; and it is my intention to accept 

as him. But unfortunately, he is unlike his name; he has 

an inconstant heart, and I have suffered much from his 
waywardness. And yet, I should'not be able to live with- 
out him; and now that I no longer have my father, I 
should find life impossible to be lived. Ah, my father, 

a: Juliette! I cannot bear up under his loss. 

~~ Mapame Réftcamier: I have experienced that suffering 
and can mourn with you the loss of a beloved parent. 

MapAME DE STAEL: When souls have been so intimately 
united, is there no communication between the living and 
the dead? He was the centre of my heart; there no one 
else has ever penetrated; no one else can ever enter. 

Madame Récamier presses her hand in sym- 
pathy. 

MapaAME R&caMiER: Let me remain with you in your exile 
to comfort you in your loneliness. 

MapaME DE StTAEL: No, I must not permit you to make 
the sacrifice. I should fear for your safety. 

MapamMe RiicaAmMieR: I have no fears; and even were 
danger present, I should court it for your sake. 

MADAME DE STAEL: Schlegel and Montmorency have been 
exiled, and for no reason other than that they visited me 
at Coppet. If it becomes known to the Emperor that you 
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have been here, you, too, will suffer exile. Ah, sweet 
friends, I implore you to depart! 

MapaME RfcaMieR: Yov are ill, my dear friend. I am 
sure your fears are unfounded. 

MADAME DE STAEL: There is a fatality in my condition. 
I am an obstacle to the well-being of those I love. I have 
recourse without ceasing to prayer, and sometimes it 
seems that I fatigue God with my supplication. Oh! if 
you suffer exile through love for me, I shall not survive 
the anguish I shall experience. 

The splashing of oars is heard. 
I hear the splashing of oars. I beg of you to enter the 
Chateau. I am fearful for you. Do not hesitate; another 
moment, and it may be too late. 
An officer in the Imperial uniform appears 
Upper L, and approaches centre. Chateau- 
briand and Madame Récamier stand in the 
background. 

MADAME DE STAEL: What is your errand? 

OFFICER: It is a pleasant one, and will, I think, accord with 
your desire. 

MADAME DE STAEL: You hold me in suspense. 

OrrFicer: I have come with a message from his Excellency, 
the Emperor. He would have your good will. 

MADAME DE STAEL: Upon what terms? 

Orricer: They are most generous, They make but slight 
demand upon your will. 

MapDAME DE Sta&L: My courage bends, but not my will. 
I suffer, but I wish no remedy that can degrade me. I 
have the fears of a woman, but they cannot make me a 
slave. 

OrFicer: There is nothing in his Excellency’s commands 
that could enslave your will. Talents like yours are made 
to celebrate the Emperor, He is worthy of the enthusiasm 
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you have shown in your literary works. 

MapaME DE StaEL: Persecuted as I have been by the 
Emperor during my exile, any praise on my part ad- 

_ dressed to him would have the air of a petition. He 
‘could not fail to find my eulogisms absurd. 

OFFICER: Well then write a few lines in honor of the 
little King of Rome, who has just been born to His 
Excellency. 

Madame de Staél remains silent. 
A madigral ;—can you wish nothing befitting the grandeur 
to which his little Majesty has become heir? 

MapaME DE STAEL: If I were to offer the child a wish it 
would be that he might have a good nurse. 

OFFICER: Then you have nothing to say for the son of the 
greatest ruler the world has ever known? 

MADAME DE STAEL: The greatest tyrant the world has ever 
known since the first of the Roman Caesars. 

OFFICER: You speak to one of the Emperor’s sponsors. 

MADAME DE STAEL: To one of his slaves. In all Europe 

- there is but one master. All nations bend the knee, and 
he would have me too bow in obedience? 

OFFIcer: What shall I say to the Emperor? 

MapAME DE STAEL: Say to his Majesty, that I am the last 
of the Romans under this Caesar, who dares not destroy 
me, and who cannot abase me. 

The officer angrily stamps his foot. 

OrFicer: Madame Baronness de Staél: I have the honor 
to announce to you that I have orders to deliver to your 
esteemed friend, Madame Récamier, a letter de cachet 
exiling her from your presence, and from France. [Ad- 
dressing Madame Récamier] Madame Jeanne Francoise 
Julie Adélaide, I present to you this letter de cachet by 
order of his Majesty, the Emperor. 

Madame Récamier takes the letter. She ts 
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overcome by the Shock, and half-fainting, 1s 
supported by Chateaubriand, 
MapaME DE Staite [betraying deep emotion]: To invite the 
hatred of Napoleon it is necessary only to be my friend. | 
Your banishment from France is your punishment for 
loving me. What terrible disaster I bring to every one 
who comes within my presence. I embrace you, begging 
on my knees that you will grant me pardon. Forgive me, 
Juliette for loving you. The fault is hardly mine—your 
loveliness, and your magnanimity of soul must be charged 
with my offense. 
Orricer [consulting his watch]: You have but a half hour 
to catch your train at Geneva. Come! 
Madame de Staél embraces Madame Récamier. 
Chateaubriand supports her, and bidding adieu 
to Madame de Siaél, the two precede the offi- 
cer to exit L. The Duchess du Chayala enters 
from the Chateau, and hastens to console 
Madame de Staél. 


DucHEss pu CHayata: O Madame! Madame! 


MapaMeE DE Sta&t (in a torrent of grief): Such is the 
fate I have brought on the most brilliant creature of her 
“time; and the sovereign of the French,—a people so 
famous for their gajlantry—shows himself without re- 
spect for the loveliest woman of Paris. [Imploringly 
extending her arms in the direction of the departing 
guests). My heart is broken! Adieu, Juliette, sweetest, 
loveliest woman of France! Ah, Genevieve! I love her 
more than any other woman in the world. We may never 
meet again. 
The Duchess du Chayala places her arms about 
Madame de Staél to sustain her m her grief. 
The splashing of oars indicates the departure 
ofi the guests from the shores of Lake Leman, 
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Suddenly the bell from the Chateau breaks the 
stillness. It sounds a prolonged note. The 
Duchess du Chayala bows reverently with 
folded hands and re-enters the Chateau. 
Madame de Staél turns toward the tomb of her 
father, and kneels before tt. 
MapaMeE be Sta#L: Father! have you deserted me? Do 
you no longer intercede for me? Answer me, my father ! 
Give me some assurance that you still love me and watch 
over me. I need you in my bereavement. Give me some 
- token that my prayers are heard! 
Madame de Staél rises slowly from the 
ground; and turning suddenly becomes aware 
of the presence of M. Constant, who had a 
few moments previously entered the Park. 
Madame de Staél’s mourning is turned to re- 
joicing. 
Benjamin! 
Madame de Staél embraces him joyfully. 
My father has not forgotten me! for, see, he has sent 
you tome. It is the hour, too, at which I used to receive 
his nightly benediction. O Benjamin! it is sweet to have 
this assurance of his blessing. It sheds a halo over our 
love and makes sacred what might otherwise be profane. 
Ah, my father! How can I ever survive his death? 
There is something overwhelming in the suffering that is 
daily renewed by the aspect of places. 
Constant: He is absent in the flesh, but his spirit is here. 
Mapame bE Staki: A sentiment of inexpressible terroz 
unites with my despair. I see myself without support on 
earth, forced to sustain my soul by my own little strength 
against the misfortunes of life. It was he who comforted 
me when envious tongues assailed me, and slander 
maligned me. 
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Constant: Great suffering is the price of genius. 

MADAME DE STAEL: See, Benjamin! the golden clouds 
cover the horizon beyond the sombre line of the Jura. 
They seem like a glory extending over us. In the pres- 
ence of my father’s tomb, they seem to bear a message 
to me of solace and of love. 

M. Constant remains silent, and is apparently 

greatly perturbed. 
Why are you so silent? You are usually so voluble that 
I scarce can make my own thoughts known. You are 
troubled, Benjamin! Something has gone wrong. Have 
you too been banished by the tyrant? You, too, have 
received a letter of cachet. Only now dear Juliette 
Récamier has received orders that exile her from France 
and from me. And now Napoleon’s wrath has extended 
to you, Benjamin! Answer me! Is this what your 
silence means ? 

Constant: No! I have not been banished,—but Madame 
Récamier— 

MaDAME DE STaEL: She has just been conducted to Geneva 
by an officer, and I feared you, too, had been exiled, and 
that I should never see you again. 

Constant: Madame Récamier banished. I cannot realize 
it? Was she alone? 

MADAME DE StaL: Chateaubriand was with her. Your 
boat must have passed them. 

ConsTanT: I did not see them. I was too much engrossed 
in my own disturbing thoughts. 

MADAME DE STAEL [greatly alarmed]: What troubles you, 
Benjamin? Why do you conceal your sorrows from me? 
Am I not here to comfort you? Who else can console you, 
if my power is wanting? Tell me all, Benjamin! Here 
shall we sit; and the serene lake, the balmy air, the dying 
murmurs of evening, shall give calmness to your spirit, 
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and you shall find solace in making me acquainted with 
your grief. 

They seat themselves on one of the stone 

benches underneath a large sycamore. 
[Affectionately| My dear Benjamin! it is a great pleas- 
ure to be with you again. [Sighing] My exile weighs 
heavily upon me. I sometimes feel that I shall not sur- 
vive it. Oh, for the Rue du Bac! 

ConsTANT: It is so beautiful here that it should compen- 
sate you for the loss of Paris. 

MADAME DE StTAEL: One longs for one’s friends even in 
the presence of Mont Blanc. Tell me of Paris and of 
those I love,—of Monsieur Bonstettin,—eternally young ; 
—I envy him his youthful gaity; he is a stranger to ennui; 
—and Sismondi; Mathieu Montmorency,—how I miss our 
controversies! They were as necessary to my mind as 
food and drink to my body. Tell me of my friends. 

Constant: They do not live. They but exist until the ban 
of your exile is removed. 

MapAME DE STAEL: Not to live in Paris is not to live at all. 
Life is like a ball when the music has ceased. I am sub- 
ject at times to such profound melancholy that I should 
willingly die. 

Constant: But dear Madame, think to what extent the 
world is indebted for the exile of which you complain. 
Had you not been banished from France, you would not 
have produced those masterpieces of literature which will 
give you immortal fame. 

MADAME DE STAEL: There is always the reverse side to 
every picture. 

Constant: You have been ill. 

MapAme pe STAEL: Yes. Why have you not written? 
My illness was due to your neglect. How can you treat 
me so indifferently when you know that my life depends 
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upon yours? I live and breathe through you, Benjamin. 
Without you, I do not exist. 
Constant: You should learn to endure life without me. 
MapAME DE StTaEéL: That cannot be. Since the death of 
my father, you have been parent, friend, lover, combin- 
ing the virtues of all. With you alone I am able to hold 


the intellectual communion so necessary to my happiness.. 


Your mind is of a superior mould. Your love of Liberty 
and the noble purpose of your life supplies me ever with 
new inspiration. My intellectual horizon would be nar- 
rowed, and my soul stifled, could I not have your com- 
panionship. 

Constant: You must learn to live without me. 

MapaME DE STAEL: Do not talk nonsense, Benjamin. I 
cannot live without you. Why do you speak in riddles? 

Constant: I have just been married. 

MADAME DE StaéL: I am too ill, Benjamin, for trifling. 
It is not humor to make jest of serious things. 

Constant: I do not jest. I was married at noon to-day 
to Charlotte---Countess de Hardenberg. 

MADAME DE StaéL: No! You could not be so cruel. It 
is not true! Benjamin! Tell me it is not true. 

Constant: I speak the truth. 

MADAME DE StTAEL: No! You were not free to marry 
her. Charlotte has no right to you. Our union received 
the benediction of my father. This marriage you speak 
of is no marriage. You shall tell Charlotte so! You 
shall tell her the truth! 

Constant: It is too late. We must part forever. 

MADAME DE STaEL: To be cast aside by you,—to whom 
I have given all my life. No! I will not permit it. You 
swore that you would consecrate your life to me, and 
that you would stand between me and the world. 

Constant: Do not add to the distress of my feelings. 
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I have taken an irretrievable step, and nothing now 
remains for me but to pass out of your life. 


MapAME DE STAEL [turning away]: My father has for- 


gotten me, or he would have interceded with Heaven to 
save me this calamity. It is my destiny to suffer —to be 
deprived of all that I cherish. What have I done to 
deserve these trials! What sins have I committed! Do 


all my afflictions result from some evil within myself! 
ConsTANT: Save me this torture. 
MapAme bE Stat: Nothing but the dissolution of your 


marriage can save you from your avenging conscience. 

You do not love Charlotte. Go to her and tell her so. 

Tell her of the years of my devotion; of the sacrifices 

I have made for you, of the love you bear for me. 
Constant remains silent. 

Tell her of your love for me. 


Constant: ‘That love is past. 
MADAME DE StAéL: Then there remains for me only death. 


I cannot survive the loss of your love. You have killed 
my soul. 
Madame de Staél turns from lim overcome 
with emotion. Constant kneels and taking her 
hand imprints a kiss upon it. He makes exit 
Upper L. The sound of splashing oars 1s 
heard as he departs. 
CURTAIN 


ACT IV 

THE SALON OF MADAME DE STAEL 

On the rise of the curtain, the roar of cannon 
1s heard in the distance. Through the win- 
dow, Upper L, soldiers can be seen marching 
by,—Cossacks, Germans and English. Bon- 
stettm and Countess de Genee occupy center 
of stage. They are dressed in elegant cos- 
tumes im the fashion of 1813. An unusually 
loud roar of cannon interrupts conversation. 

Countess DE GENEE [leisurely fanning herself]: Dear old 
Paris! She’s quite like herself again. 

BonsTETTIN: Quite unlike herself, I should Say. 

CountTEss DE GENEE: In what sense? 

BonstetTIN: When have the sacred precincts of Paris 
been occupied by foreign troops? Since when have all 
the Kings of Europe dictated their commands to France? 

CouNTESs DE GENEE: You have quite lost your sense of 
humor, Bonnie. Really, your years are beginning to tell 
upon you. 

Bonstettin [heatedly]: I fail to find humor in a condi- 
tion that turns conquerors into slaves. 

CouNTESs DE GENEE: You are confusing names. Napo- 
leon, not France, was the conqueror of Europe. France 
has simply changed rulers. 

BownstTettIn: France in the clutch of the Allies! France 
servile to Russia, England, Germany! France unalive 
to her own degradation, opening her gates to the Emperor 
Augustus, and crowding around his horse like children 
round a Maypole! It is unsufferable to contemplate. 

COUNTESS DE GENEE: On the contrary, it is most laugh- 
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able. It has quite cured me of ennui. France in the 
birth-throes of a Revolution, thinking herself fit for 
Republicanism! France cringing at the feet of Napoleon, 
begging him to enslave her! France falling on the neck 
of the Allies, for sending Napoleon to St. Helena! 
[Laughing gaily] Oh, it is so very funny!—so very 
French! 

BonsTETTIN: You are a poor patriot. 

CounTEss DE GENEE: I am a good Royalist. Had France 
been true to her traditional instincts, there would have 
been no Revolution. France deserves all the insults 
heaped upon her. 

BonsteTTIN: Would you reinstate the conditions that 
brought on the Revolution? 

CouNTEss DE GENEE: They were good enough for our 
ancestors. 

BonsTETTIN: Madame de Staél inquires in one of her 
works whether slavery is justified because practised by 
the Turks for a thousand years. 


’ COUNTESS DE GENEE: Still harping on the old string. You 


have eyes that admire only Madame de Stael; ears that 
listen only to her praises. She is late as usual. 

BonstETTIN: She is the guest of honor to-night of Louis 
XVIII, at Fontainebleau. 

CounTESS DE GENEE [sarcastically]: What has become of 
her patriotism? 

BoNSTETTIN: Your malice, I see, has not deserted you. 
You must not forget that the King befriended Madame 
de Staél in her exile. 

CounTEss DE GENEE: You can always find excuses for 
Madame de Staél. 

Bonstett1In: My championship is not needed. Madame 
de Staél now stands at the pinnacle of her fame. All 
Europe acknowledges her supremacy. 
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CounTEss DE GENEE: I can but say with Shakespeare’s 
Hotspur, of Prince Henry, her “praise doth nourish 
ague.”” 

BoNnsTETTIN: Spare your rancour. Madame de Staél will 
not live to enjoy her fame. 

CouNTESS DE GENEE: They say that she is the picture otf 
health,—that never before has she looked so well. 

BonstetT1In: The last rays of the sun are the most bril- 
liant. 

CouNTESS DE GENEE [sarcastically]: Madame de Staél 
affects not to enjoy her fame. “Glory,” she says, 
but the brilliant mourning a woman wears when love is 
dead.” 

BonsTETTIN: Sorrow is the destiny of genius. It was 
not in Madame de Staél’s stars to be happy. 

CouNTESS DE GENEE: Happiness! Who, in all the world, 
has ever experienced it? 

Bonstettin: The Duke and Duchess du Chayala. They 
were extremely happy. 

CouNTESS DE GENEE: And so one must needs die. 

BonstettIn: The Duke du Chayala escaped the tyranny 
of the Revolution only to fall under the greater des- 
-potism of the Empire. 

COUNTESS DE GENEE: Our philosophers can teach us noth- 
ing newer than the Greeks,—“Those whom the gods 
love, die young.” 

BonsteTtIn: The best that philosophy can do is to enable 
us to bear our burdens with dignity. 

The Duchess du Chayala enters. She is gowned 
simply in black. She advances to center and 
greets the guests, making low courtesies. Bon- 
stettin and Countess de Genee retire to left 
centre and Countess de Genee retire to L. 


Madame Récamier and Chateaubriand enter 
centre. 
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MapaAME RécaMierR: Ah, my sweet friend! You know what 
I would say, could I utter words of consolation. 

DucHEss pu Cuayata [turning away as if to hide her 
grief]: I know what is in your heart. You have com- 
miseration for all who suffer. Like Madame de Staél, 
you live only to lessen the burdens of others, who find 
them too heavy to bear. 


_ CHATEAUBRIAND: The Duke was so endeared to you, you 


can have only the tenderest and sweetest of memories. 


_ Ducuess pu Cuayata: I shall never survive his loss. 


[Breaking down in a spasm of grief.| Oh, my Achille! 
My Achille! How can I live without him? He was so 
noble, so generous,—and to die so young. He would 
have been alive to-day, had it not been for Napoleon! 
Why does not the whole world rise up against such 
tyrants, and stop forever these murderous wars! [Rumn- 
ning sobbing towards R.] Achille! Achille! My 
Beloved Achille! 
The Duke du Chayala appears at R. He is 
bronzed and somewhat changed in appearance 
so that he is not recognizable at first glance. 
Duchess du Chayala starts back, and then 
rushes towards him as he approaches her. 
DvuKE Du CHAYALA: Genevieve! 
Ducuess pu CuayaLta: Achille! You are alive! 
The Duke du Chayala embraces her and kisses 
her ardently. They siand for a few moments 
in silence. He bows deeply to the Countess 
and imprints a kiss on her fingers. 
Duke pu CHayALa: The war is over and we shall never 
be separated again. 
He embraces her again. 
DucnHess pu CHayaLa: Ah, my beloved! I thought I 
should never see you again. It cannot be true that you 
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still live. It is a cruel dream, and I shall awaken. 

Duxe pu CHAYALA: It is no dream Ah! it seems a life- 
time since we met. 

DucuEss pu CuayaLaA: How I have mourned you! and 
to-night— Ah, Achille! Do you know what night this 
is? It is the anniversary of our wedding night. Oh, it 
is all a dream! and then I shall awake. 

DvuKeE pu CuayaLa: No, it is no dream, and now we shall 
live happy ever after, just as they do in fairy tales, only 
ours will be a really true story. 

CounTEss DE GENEE: And now we must celebrate the 
anniversary of your wedding day. 

DucHEss pu CHAYALA [looking down at her gown]: But 
not in this gown. It would be a bad omen. 

Duchess du Chayala goes to exit L. 

CouNnTESS DE GENEE: We will allow you only five minutes, 

Duchess du Chayala makes a deep courtesy, 
and exits. 

DuKeE pu Cuayata: Of course you are delighted at the 
return of the old regime. And Madame de Staél, too, 
could hardly fail to be grateful for the patronage the 
King bestows upon Literature and Art. 

CouNTESS DE GENEE: Undoubtedly she is not blind to the 
advantages the Restoration gives to her. Her new book 
has finally been issued. As you may not know, the first 
edition of ten thousand copies was committed to the 
flames by order of Napoleon. Fortunately for her, she 
was able to restore the parts of the script he had destroyed 
when she refused to write in eulogy of the Empire. 

Madame de Staél enters gowned in a robe 
of orange with turban of orange and silver. 
A long trailing coat of blue velvet partially 
conceals her gown. She throws the coat aside 
as she enters. She carries a bouquet of roses. 
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MapaME vx StaEL: Ah, Monsieur Bonstettin! Countess 
de Genee! How happy I am to see you,—so many, many 
friends at the Palace; they would not let me depart. 

Suddenly recognizing the Duke du Chayala. 
Achille! Thank God you are alive. 
The Duke kneels at the feet of Madame de 
Staél, and kisses her hand. He rises. 
We had mourned you as dead. [Overcome with emo- 
tion.| Genevieve, does she know? 

DuxKE pu CHAyALA: Yes, Madame, and she is making 
ready for the celebration that Countess de Genee insists 
upon. If I may be excused, my valet will assist me in 
attiring myself suitably. I have so far imposed on your 
hospitality to permit him to accompany me. 

MapaME DE StaéL: You did right in trusting to my friend- 
ship. I have long since taken Genevieve to my heart. 

Madame de Staél smiles on him graciously. 
The Countess de Genee points to exit L with 
her fan. 

CounTEss DE GENEE [tapping him on the shoulder]: You 
are wasting time. 

The Duke du Chayala bows gallantly to both 
and turns to depart. The Duke of Wellington 
appears at R. 

DuKe pu Cuayatra [to Madame de Staél]: The Duke 
of Wellington seeks an interview. 

The Duke du Chayala exits L. 

MapAME DE STAEL [aside to Countess de Genee]: He 
bears his glory as if it were nothing. [Lowering her 
voice.| It must be admitted, however, that never did 
Nature make so great a man at so little an expense. 
[Addressing tha Duke.| Ah! . . . The Duke of 
Wellington! I see you have escaped from the Abbé de 
Pradt! He was holding you prisoner in the anteroom 
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as I passed through. 

DuKEe or WELLINGTON: He detained me for an hour 
while he delivered a discourse on military tactics. 

MapaME DE Stait [laughingly]: Schlegel enjoys telling 
a story of a rhetorician who once delivered a discourse 
on the art of war to Hannibal. Did the Abbé give you 
a chance to get in a word? 

DUKE oF WELLINGTON: While the Abbé was catching 
his breath, I took the opportunity to answer his numer- 
ous questions. He had inquired what was the most 
frightful day to a man in the command of an army. 

MADAME DE STAEL: What did you tell him? 

DuKE oF WELLINGTON: I told him that it was the day 
of victory, as the result of the battle could never be 
known until the day following when the course of the 
enemy could then be determined. [To the Countess de 
Genee.] I suppose you are grateful to the Allies for 
restoring the Bourbons. 

CounTEss DE GENEE [enthusiastically]: Ah, yes! Indeed! 


Duke oF WELLINGTON [to the Countess de Genee]: 
Madame de Staél will hardly share your enthusiasm. She 
has sympathy only with Republicanism. 

MADAME DE StTaAiL: It is the only government that will 
secure equal rights for the people. 

DukE oF WELLINGTON [to Madame de Staél]: Your 
prophecy that France could return to monarchy only after 
passing through military despotism has been fulfilled. 

CounTEss DE GENEE [sarcastically]: Madame de Staél 
is a good seer. She once prophesied as our destiny, a 
Republic! 

MADAME DE STAEL [with fervor]: Fifteen years of 
tyranny have reduced France to this state, but the spirit 
of Liberty will again break forth, and my prophecy will 
be fulfilled. 
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DuKE oF WELLINGTON: We have but to touch on politics 
to arouse Madame de Staél’s enthusiasm. 

MapaME DE STaEL: To be denied the privilege of engaging 
in politics is to be extinguished. 

CountTEss DE GENEE: The Duke will hardly approve of 
women’s usurping the prerogatives of his sex. 

MapDAME DE StaéL [earnestly]: Every woman should be 
concerned with politics, for it has to do with the moral 
development of the human race. Politics controls pub- 
lic institutions, and these in turn mould character; in 
consequence, it is the very heart and core of the social 
organism. Of all activities, politics should mostly con- 
cern women, for progress can be effected only when 
mankind becomes freed from the chains of political big- 
otry. 

CouUNTESS DE GENEE: So much zeal invites dissent. 

DUKE oF WELLINGTON: I am quite of Madame de Staél’s 
opinion that politics should not alone concern men. 

MaDAME DE STAEL: I am going to ask you a question. It 
is to satisfy a curiosity developed on my first visit to 
England. How can you reconcile a Constitutional gov- 
ernment, such as yours, with the servile form of its 
society? 

DuKE oF WELLINGTON: Servile forms shock no one in 
a truly free community. We keep our forms as a homage 
to the past, just as an old monument is kept when its 

‘ original object no longer exists. 

MapaMeE DE StaéL: And yet, servile forms are incompat- 
ible with a Constitutional government such as you possess. 
Why! I have been told that your Lord Chancellor kneels 
when he speaks to the King. Is it true that he does? 

DuKE OF WELLINGTON: Yes; Madame! It is true. 

MapaME DE STAEL: How is it done? 

DUKE oF WELLINGTON: Why, Madame, as I have 
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explained, he kneels when he speaks. 
MADAME DE STAEL: But how? 
Madame de Staél seats herself on a divan 
near by. 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON: Would you see? 
MADAME DE STAEL: Yes! 
The Duke of Wellington casts himself at the 
feet of Madame de Staél. Madame de Staél 
rises. 
[Laughing and addressing the Duke.] 1 wish that all 
the world could see you at my feet. 
The guests laugh and clap their hands. 
Madame de Staél places her arm in that of 
the Duke. The two join heartily in the hilar- 
ity and walk to center. A harp is heard in 
an adjowming room. Constant enters room, 
Upper L. 
How enchanting are those strains! [Betraying emo- 
tions] I see Benjamin Constant is here. 
Benjamin Constant approaches Madame de 
Staél. The Duke of Wellington and Countess 
de Genee turn to depart. They exchange 
courtesies with Constant. 
CouNTESS DE GENEE [to Constant]: The warmth with 
which Madame de Staél has announced you assures you 
a welcome. 
Constant: I shall be glad to receive it. 
Duke oF WEL.rncTon: I understand you are in high 
favor with Louis XVIII. 
Constant: He does me the honor to value my services. : 
DuKE oF WELLINGTON: You must have found difficulty 
in proving your worth, coming, as you did, fresh from 
the Opposition. 
Constant [wittily]: I succeeded better in convincing His 
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Majesty than I did myself. 

Duke or WELLINGTON: I shall want to see you before 
I go. 

Constant: I shall be at your command. 

The Duke of Wellington offers his arm to 
Countess de Genee. They exit Upper L. 
Constant occupies position at the left of 
Madame de Staél. 

[To Madame de Staél] Have you forgotten me? 

MADAME DE StTAEL: I wish I could forget you, for deep 
in my soul is the desolation caused by your absence. My 
suffering is alleviated by distractions, but is always pres- 
ent when I am alone. It is that of happiness destroyed, 
which can never again be recalled. 

Constant: Does my presence give you pain? 

MapDAME DE StaEL: No; to see you again revives my 
spirit, and existence takes on a brighter hue. How I 
loved you, Benjamin. But let us not dwell upon that. It 
revives emotions too painful to endure. And yet I can 
never forget your cruelty, nor forgive it, for not a day 
passes that it does not cause me to suffer. You have 
destroyed my life, Benjamin. 

Constant: And my own. I thought to find happiness 
in marriage with one who would be a refuge from the 
stormy tempests of our lives,—yours and mine. I did 
not take into account how fully you satisfied my spiritual 
needs. I see now how vital it is that they should be fed. 
I used to think that one sufficed one’s self. Spiritual 
hunger has forced me to confess my error. 

MADAME DE STAEL: Your confession comes too late. 

ConsTANT: Rumor has it that the young and handsome 
de Rocca worships at the shrine of your genius and has 
offered his hand. Such a union should satisfy your quest 
of happiness in marriage. 
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MaDAME DE StTAzL: De Rocca possesses all the virtues of 
a noble mind and heart, and had you but his qualities, 
my happiness would have been complete. I have the 
greatest solicitude for Rocca. He suffers daily from the 
wounds incurred in the Spanish war. My heart is 
endeared to him, but you, Benjamin, possess my soul. 

All the guests in the adjoiming room enter. 
The Duke of Wellington, Bonstettin, Countess 
de Genee, Abbé Montmorin. The Duke and 
Duchess du Chayala are in their wedding gar- 
ments. Wine is served from decanters on 
a buffet, Upper R, by a serving man, and the 
guests drink toasts. The Duke and Duchess 
du Chayala walk to center. 

BoNSTETTIN: A toast to the Duke and Duchess du Chay: 
ala. May they live long and happy! and for all time 
to come, may there be a Duke du Chayala to wed a beau- 
tiful Mademoiselle Guizot. Here’s to their happiness 
and a toast to their descendants. 

The guests acclaim the happiness of the pair. 

Guests: Long live the Duke and Duchess du Chayala. 

The guests clap their hands. 

Madame Récamier and Chateaubriand ente? 
and exchange greetings with Countess de 
Genee and Bonstettin. Bonstettin kneels at 
the feet of Madame Récamier and imprints a 
kiss upon her hand. 

BonstTeTT1n: Welcome to the most beautiful woman of all 
time: 

CoUNTESS DE GENEE: We are charmed that you have re- 
turned to your beloved Paris. 

MapaME RecaMIER: I feel with Madame de Staél, that 
“not to live in Paris, is not to live at all.” 

CHATEAUBRIAND: Your friends are of the same mind. 
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BoNsTETTIN: A toast to Madame de Staél! 
The guests applaud. 
We are here to commemorate the triumphant return to 
France of Madame de Staél. The crown has fallen from 
the brow of her imperial persecutor. Napoleon is at St. 
Helena. Madame de Staél, now the most distinguished 
woman in Europe, is permitted again to enter the French 
Capital. A toast to Madame de Staél! 
Guests: Madame de Staél! Madame de Staél! 
MADAME DE STAEL: To be with my friends again in my 
) beloved Paris is an indescribable joy; an intoxication of 
the spirit that no words can describe. I need not dwell 
on the transport of delight that took possession of me 
when I learned that my exile was over, and that I was 
permitted again to return to France. 
We have witnessed the mightiest struggle of the 
mightiest captain in the history of the world,— 
the agonizing struggle of the man of destiny 
against destiny. “Liberty is lost,” I cried, “if 
Napoleon triumphs, and our national independence 
if he is defeated.” The events have justified my 
e prediction. France has been reduced to this state 
. by a foreign-born tyrant; but France will arise 
above their tyranny, for France will become a 
Republic. No other final decision is possible under 
the moral laws of the universe. The spirit evoked 
by the Revolution will never die, for it is the spirit 
of Liberty, and it will live forever. Napoleon’s 
Empire has perished. It has vanished before the 
united strength of nations. The World rose 
against him, as it rose against the Caesars, as it 
will always rise against tyranny. A greater power 
than man’s controls the destiny of nations. No 
earthly chains can bind it; no human force can 
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subdue it. For it is the spirit of eternal progress! 
It is the Triumph of Liberty! ; 
It is the Triumph of World Democracy! 
It is the Triumph of Almighty God! 
Madame de Staél totters as if to fall, Bon- 
stettin and Constant sustain her and lead her 
to a divan. 
MaDAME DE STAEL: I have less strength than I thought. 
Bonstetttn goes to the buffet and pours some 
wine into a glass. He offers it to Madame de 
Staél, who refuses it. 
BonsTetTiIn: This will revive you. 
MapaME DE Staév: I have no need of it. [Looking at her 
friends with affection in her glance] As, my friends. 
It is divine to be with you again. 
Bonstettin: And to have you with us. 
MADAME DE STAEL: The time is short till we must part. 
Madame de Staél appears to faint. 
I believe I know what this passage from life to death 
means; and I am sure the goodness of God will make it 
easy. Our imagination troubles us about it, but its pains 
are not severe. [Addressing Bonstettin.] Give me my 
flowers, please. 

Bonstettin hands her the flowers. 

DucHEss pu CHayaLa [nervously]: Let us have some 
music. It will turn your thoughts to more cheerful 
themes. 

MaDAME DE StaEL [not appearing to note what ts being 
said]: A single resource remains for me in the depth 
of my soul. God has accepted me. To prepare for 
immortality, is, I believe, the sole end of existence. Hap- 
piness, suffering, all things are means to an end. A secret 
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communion with God seems to place in ourselves a two- 
fold existence, the being who confides in Him and His 
presence. 

Constant [nervously]: Will someone play the harp? 
[Turning to Madame Récamier]: You will play 
the sweet strains Madame de Staél dearly loves. 

Madame Récamier turns and makes exit 
Upper L, and in a moment sweet strains from 
the harp are heard from the adjoining room. 

MADAME DE STAEL: Ah, the sweet music! It prepares 
us for the Angel of Death. There is nothing alarming, 
nothing terrible about this deliverer. He has white wings, 
although he advances through the night. 

The friends of Madame de Staél gather about 
her, alarmed at her words and her failing 
condition. Madame de Staél distributes the 
roses one by one to her friends. 
[Speaking with difficulty] You will keep these to 
remember one who has loved you,—one who has thought 
no sacrifice too great if she could but save her friends 
from sorrow. Oh, this wonderful night! Promise me 
that you will cherish it always in your memory. 
Madame de Staél shows signs of ebbing 
strength. 

Ducuess pu CHAYALA: There will be many more such 
nights. 

MADAME DE STAEL: It is the last. 

Madame de Staél’s head sinks on her bosom. 

Constant places his arms about her. The 

Duchess du Chayala falls at her feet, and 

buries her face in her dress. The Abbé Mont- 

morin places his hand upon her forehead. 
Benjamin! 


‘CURTAIN 
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EPILOGUE 


On the rise of the curtain the Guide is seen 
opemng the big won gates that enclose the 
front court of the Chateau. He passes out 
followed by the tourists, and the three take 
positions at centre. The sun is just set, and 
its last rays shed a brilliant glow over the sky 
and the waters of Lake Leman. 
Guide: 

And so the prophecy of Madame de Stael has been ful- 
filled. The liberty for which she strove and for which she 
suffered exile has been achieved, for to-day, France is a 
Republic trying to gain for other the freedom she her- 
self enjoys. When war shall be rightly estimated, and the 
nations that sanction it are ranked among the barbaric peo- 
ples of the earth, then we shall pay our homage, not to “the 
greatest man of blood,” but to the most illustrious woman 
whom the world has ever known, and whose pen triumphed 
over the sword of her adversary. 

The song of birds is heard emanating from the 
enclosure at the Right. 

“Pericles said, when eulogizing over the heroic dead of 
Athens,* ‘The whole earth is the monument of great 
characters,’ and so with Madame de Staél she needs no 
monument erected to her genius.” 

(Pointing to R) There in that sombre enclosure, where the 
nightingale still sings in the shade, lies the illustrious author. 
“Her ashes are on the shores of Lake Leman; her spirit is 
everywhere.” 
A bell in the distance solemnly strikes a 
long deep knell. 
*Abel Steven’s Life of Madame de Staél. 
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